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Flying doctors 


A few months ago, paramedics were 
on the brink of industrial action. 
They had legitimate grievances. 
Ambulance services were being run down, 
their staffing levels were dangerously thin — 
and the mismanagement (much of it exposed 
by Mary Wakefield in The Spectator) was 
horrendous. But in the end they stepped 
back from the brink — for good reason. It 
went against their nature to endanger lives, 
and in addition it would have been a tactical 
mistake. If a single patient died as a result of 
the strike, paramedics would have lost pub- 
lic sympathy. Should a nationalised health 
service really use the unwell as a bargain- 
ing chip? 

English doctors have not shown the same 
strategic foresight. They cancelled 3,000 
operations on Wednesday because of a dis- 
pute over pay, saying they would give only 
emergency care. At least some of those 
cancelled operations will have serious conse- 
quences, as the doctors well know. In the long 
term, everyone who depends on the NHS will 
feel a little less safe and doctors look as if 
they are holding a nation to ransom. 

The doctors have good reason to be upset. 
Their new contract has been handled badly 
by a government that has at times looked 
almost as if it was inviting confrontation. Jer- 
emy Hunt, the Health Secretary, has made 
his case badly, placing too much weight on a 
controversial study suggesting that patients 
receive worse care at weekends. But the 
British Medical Association’s argument has 
sometimes bordered on outright deceit. It 
published a fake pay calculator on its web- 
site, wrongly suggesting that doctors’ pay 
would go down. It claims it is worried about 
patient safety: the blunt truth is that it is wor- 
ried about money. The BMA is organising 


an NHS-wide strike because it can, taking 
advantage of the fact that the NHS is a 
massive, monolithic bureaucracy to impose 
a nationwide stoppage. The NHS is one of 
the largest organisations in the world behind 
the Chinese army and the Indian railway sys- 
tem. If it were liberalised, and hospitals were 
free to hire doctors on their own terms and 
conditions, the country could not be held to 
ransom. The strike is a reminder that keep- 
ing the NHS in its present form is a liability. 

There does need to be a discussion about 
money. At present, those who train to be 
doctors in Britain are given generous subsi- 
dies by the government — more than trainee 
doctors in Australia or Canada. For decades. 

Those who emigrate after graduating 
from medical school should take 
their student debt with them 

there has been an unspoken deal: in return 
for such generous taxpayer support dur- 
ing their training, junior doctors will work 
for lower pay than they might otherwise 
be offered. Certainly they earn less than in 
countries like Australia and the US, where 
the deal is that doctors take on far more stu- 
dent debt, which they can then repay with 
their higher wages. 

In recent years, a new trend has been 
emerging: British doctors take the train- 
ing subsidy offered here, then leg it to 
Australia for better pay. On an episode of 
BBC Question Time, a young doctor in the 
audience made precisely that point: if the 
UK wasn’t going to pay her properly, she 
said, she’d go to a country that would. She 
expected applause, but the audience turned 
on her. This response carried a warning for 
the BMA: yes, Britain values its doctors. 


but if they threaten to undermine the NHS, 
public sympathy falls away. 

Doctors are as entitled as anyone else 
to pursue careers abroad. Global mobility 
of labour is a trademark of the 21st centu- 
ry, especially in healthcare. Just look at the 
NHS: one in four NHS doctors are foreign 
nationals. One in five Australian medical 
specialists are British, as are some 2,000 doc- 
tors in Canada. A global medical marketplace 
is up and running. One reason the junior 
doctors are striking is that they are more 
acutely aware of how much more money 
they could be making abroad. But they’d be 
hard pushed to name another country where 
doctors are given so much taxpayer support 
while they train. 

The way we fund medical training was 
established in a previous era. It should be 
reassessed in that light. We must face the fact 
that we’re setting up several thousand young 
medics for careers in other countries. So we 
should offer young doctors a choice: if they 
take the full subsidy, then they ought to sign 
a contract agreeing to a certain number of 
years of service. If they wish to reserve the 
right to emigrate upon graduation, they must 
take their debt with them. 

This is one of several changes that need 
to be made. The unions at present have too 
much control over the number of nurses and 
doctors who train. This should end; there 
should be no artificial limit on the number 
of training places for aspiring doctors and 
nurses. Once trained, it would be up to them 
to find work, here or abroad, just as it is up to 
every graduate of law, engineering or com- 
puter science. The NHS is a mass importer 
of medical talent; our universities are a mass 
exporter of talent. It is time for a funding 
system that properly acknowledges that fact. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 



Home 

D avid Cameron, the Prime Minister, 
said that if Britain left the European 
Union, France could stop allowing British 
officials to make immigration checks on 
the French side of the border, and, his 
spokesman predicted: ‘You have potentially 
thousands of asylum seekers camped out 
in northern France who could be here 
almost overnight.’ Mr Cameron denounced 
the way prisons are being run by his 
administration: ‘Current levels of prison 
violence, drug-taking and self-harm should 
shame us all.’ Junior doctors went on strike 
again for 24 hours. 

T welve men of Pakistani heritage 
were jailed for up to 20 years for 
the rape and sexual abuse of a girl when 
she was aged 13 and 14, over a period of 
two years, in Keighley, West Yorkshire. 

A Metropolitan Police investigation into 
an allegation of rape against the late 
Leon Brittan was ‘necessary, proportionate 
and fully justified’, according to a 
report by James Vaughan, deputy chief 
constable of Dorset police. Lord Brittan 
died in January 2015, not having been 
told that the police had four months 
previously concluded that he had no case 
to answer. Sir Bernard Hogan-Howe, 
the commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, came under pressure to apologise 
to the Brittan family, and to Field Marshal 
Lord Bramah, aged 92, who had spent 
ten months under investigation after an 
allegation by a man known only as ‘Nick’. 

T he Court of Appeal upheld an order 
preventing reporting of the reason 


that Frol Incedal was found not guilty last 
March of preparing for acts of terrorism. 
The UN’s Working Group on Arbitrary 
Detention found that Julian Assange, who 
has been taking refuge from the police in 
the Ecuadorean embassy in London since 
2012, was being ‘arbitrarily detained’ and 
said that he should be compensated; the 
British Foreign Office disagreed. Andy 
Burnham, the shadow home secretary, said 
it might be ‘impossible’ for Labour to agree 
a policy on Trident; Emily Thornberry, the 
shadow defence secretary, said it might be 
possible to use drones instead. A storm in 
southern England and Wales with winds of 
up to 96mph left 15,000 without electricity. 

Abroad 

T housands of Syrian refugees 
from Aleppo (where rebels were 
surrounded by government forces and 
bombarded by Russian aircraft) were 
trapped at the Turkish border. Turkey sent 
food aid to 35,000 across the border, but 
the deputy prime minister of Turkey said 
another 600,000 more might flee warfare. 
Angela Merkel, the Chancellor of Germany, 
visited Turkey for talks. At least 27 migrants 
died when their boat capsized trying to 
reach the Greek island of Lesbos. Fourteen 
Polish far-right activists were arrested in 
Sweden by police investigating a plot to 
attack asylum seekers. French coastguards 
rescued four migrants trying to cross the 
Channel from Dunkirk in an inflatable 
dinghy. Up to 60 migrants in the Mexican 
city of Reynosa on the border with the 
United States escaped captivity when a 
gas explosion demolished a house where 
a gang was holding them hostage. 


A fter two years of drought, Ethiopia 
found itself with 10 million people 
needing food aid. Zimbabwe appealed for 
$1.5 billion to deal with its own drought. 
Men purporting to be from the Continuity 
IRA said they had carried out a murder 
when three gunmen in police-style Swat 
uniforms burst into the weigh-in for a boxing 
match and shot dead David Byrne, who, it 
claimed, had been involved in the killing 
of Alan Ryan, a member of the Real IRA, 
in 2012. Three days later another man was 
shot dead in Dublin in apparent retaliation. 
An Irish general election campaign leaflet 
for Mary Lou McDonald, the deputy leader 
of Sinn Fein, was withdrawn after it was 
noticed that it bore a quotation prominently 
attributed to ‘Booby Sands’. 

I n the New Hampshire primaries for 
the presidential elections, Bernie 
Sanders, who calls himself a socialist, beat 
his Democratic rival Hillary Clinton by 
a wide margin, and Donald Trump got 
twice as many Republican votes than any 
of his rivals. Shares in Deutsche Bank 
slid, particularly after it gave assurances 
that its balance sheet was ‘rock solid’. In 
Taiwan, 39 people were confirmed dead 
and more than 100 were missing after a 
17-storey block of flats in Tainan collapsed 
in an earthquake. In Bavaria, at least ten 
people were killed and scores injured when 
two passenger trains collided head-on. 

The UN Security Council condemned the 
launching by North Korea of a long-range 
rocket. A white Chicago policeman, Robert 
Rialmo, who last December killed a black 
teenager, Quintonio LeGrier, aged 19, with 
six shots, has sued the dead man’s family, 
claiming emotional distress. CSH 
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DIARY 

Chris Mullin 


W hile browsing in Barter Books, the 
wonderful secondhand bookshop 
in Alnwick that is fast becoming a 
national institution, I came across 
a volume of Piers Morgan’s diaries, 
covering his two years in the United 
States, judging America’s Got Talent and 
taking part in Celebrity Apprentice (the 
Alan Sugar role being played by one 
Donald Trump). I cannot claim to have 
been all that keen on Morgan ever since 
I discovered that in the mid-1990s, when 
he was an agent of Murdoch, he penned 
a note to Tony Blair demanding that he 
silence ‘idiots like Mullin shouting their 
mouths off about “loathsome tabloids” 
and my owner’. As you might expect, 
the Morgan diaries are brash, vulgar 
and celebrity-obsessed, but (it pains me 
to admit this) they are also bizarrely 
addictive. Morgan is amusing, self- 
deprecating and sound on issues that most 
civilised people care about — gun control, 
affordable healthcare and race. 

One of the highlights is an interview, 
in August 2008, with a surprisingly 
lucid Donald Trump. This is Trump on 
George W. Bush: ‘I think he’s set back 
this country 50 years. We were a great 
country before he became president. 

A respected country. Whether you like 
Clinton or you don’t like Clinton, we 
had no deficit for the first time in many 
years, and were doing well economically. 
And then Bush came in and wrecked 
it.’ And this is Trump on Bush and Iraq: 
‘He invaded a country that had nothing 
to do with 9/11, absolutely zero. He 
purposely lied and lied badly and his lies 
got us into a war.’ 

Could it be that under that ludicrous 
exterior there lurks an intelligent human 
being? Or as the American writer and 
humorist Andy Borowitz put it recently, 
‘Say what you will about Trump. He is a 
smart man with a deep understanding of 
what stupid people want.’ 

H opefully the victory of Ted Cruz 
in Iowa last week will shed 
some welcome light on another of the 
seriously bad men in the running for 
the Republican nomination, who until 
now has been eclipsed by the sheer 
mesmerising awfulness of Donald 
Trump. Cruz ticks all the boxes: climate- 
change denier, death-penalty enthusiast, 
opponent of even the most minimal gun 



control. After the recent nuclear deal with 
Iran, he described President Obama as ‘one 
of the world’s leading financiers of radical 
Islamic terrorism’. He managed to include 
a reference to the Nazis in his unrelenting 
opposition to the Affordable Care Act. 

Needless to say, Cruz is in close touch 
with God, who features regularly in his 
campaign speeches: ‘I believe that this will 
be a religious liberty election.’ ‘My prayer 
is. . . that the body of Christ rise up to pull 
America back from the abyss.’ ‘Through 


polroger 
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prayer the Lord has changed my life.’ 

And so on. If it comes down to a choice 
between Ted Cruz and Donald Trump, 
which please God (this God stuff is 
catching) it won’t, give me Trump any day. 

L ater this year Parliament will be asked 
to approve the renewal of the Trident 
nuclear missile system at a lifetime cost 
estimated at anywhere from £30 billion 
to £100 billion. (Given the Ministry of 
Defence’s record on procurement, my 
guess is at the higher end of the scale.) 

Just about everyone who has given any 
thought to the matter knows it’s bonkers. 
Trident is not independent, it doesn’t 
deter and it soaks up badly needed 
investment in conventional defence. The 
one benefit it confers is a permanent seat 
on the UN Security Council. I quietly 
remarked on this to the Secretary of State 
for Defence the last time Parliament 
voted on the issue and he replied, ‘The 
Foreign Office put that in my brief, but 
I told them to take it out.’ Of course no 
Labour government could phase out 
Trident without mass hysteria but, were 
the Tories to do so, the fallout would 
be minimal and in years to come their 
wisdom would be widely praised. 

S orry to hear that my friend Hilary 
Benn has ruled himself out of any 
future contest for the Labour leadership. 
Since well before That Speech I have 
regarded him as one of the best and the 
brightest on the Opposition front bench. 
He is highly capable, engagingly normal 
and far too decent to get involved in any 
scheming and plotting, but four years in 
politics is a very long time. In the event 
that a vacancy for the top job were to 
arise between now and the election, I 
hope he can be persuaded to reconsider. 

I am putting the finishing touches to a 
little volume of memoirs that I hope 
to publish in the autumn. It will be called 
Hinterland, a characteristic that all good 
politicians are supposed to possess; not all 
do. I am occasionally asked for advice by 
some young person hoping for a career in 
politics. My advice is always the same: do 
something else first, and then you will be 
useful if and when you are elected. 


Chris Mullin is a former Labour minister 
and the author of three volumes of diaries. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

Lies, damned lies and the EU 


I t is normally in the final, frantic days of 
a campaign that a multitude of dubious 
claims are made. But when it comes to 
the EU referendum, this has begun before 
the date of the vote has even been set. 

We’re told that anti-terrorism measures 
would be damaged by a British exit from 
the European Union, that migrant camps 
would sprout up in the garden of England 
and Six Nations rugby would never be the 
same again. The strangest claim of all isn’t 
Sir Charles Powell’s clairvoyant suggestion 
that Margaret Thatcher would vote to stay 
in, but David Cameron’s insistence that he 
would join the EU right now. 

The Prime Minister’s position is odd 
because the ‘in’ side’s strongest arguments 
focus on the disruption Brexit would cause 
the UK. It is not clear how quickly terms 
could be agreed with the EU or how fast 
Britain could strike trade deals with other 
countries. 

Last Friday, at a dinner in Brussels, 
Jeppe Tranholm-Mikkelsen, secretary gen- 
eral of the European Council, told me 
that a British exit could take five to ten 
years to negotiate and ratify. The terms of 
Article 50 suggest it would take Britain 
at least two years to wrestle free. There is 
even talk that Britain’s departure might 
need to be approved by referendums in 
other countries. This warning from Tra- 
nholm-Mikkelsen, one of EC president 
Donald Tusk’s most senior officials, is 
worth noting because he has long been 
seen as sympathetic to Britain’s concerns. 

The ‘out’ campaign would counter that 
Britain would not invoke Article 50 until 
it was ready. But senior figures in the For- 
eign Office believe there is a danger that 
Article 50 could be invoked by the rest of 
the EU in the event of an ‘out’ vote regard- 
less of the British government’s position. 
One senior government minister warns that 
exit terms would be imposed upon us ‘with- 
out our even being in the room’. 

If Britain quit the EU, it would no longer 
be party to the 53 trade deals that Brussels 
has negotiated with the rest of the world. 
Renegotiating would pose logistical prob- 
lems, especially as the civil service no longer 
has any trade negotiators. Since 1973, trade 
became an EU competence. Britain hasn’t 
struck a solo agreement since. 

The United States likes to negotiate its 
trade agreements consecutively. If Washing- 
ton adhered to this, Britain would have to 


wait until talks on the Trans-Pacific Partner- 
ship and the Transatlantic Trade and Invest- 
ment partnership had been settled before 
any deal could be done. 

Would the United States make an excep- 
tion for the UK, which remained one of its 
most important military and strategic allies? 
One figure involved in the ‘out’ campaign 
suggests Britain could sign a carbon copy of 
every trade agreement the EU currently has. 
It is, however, hard to dispute that for the first 
few years following a British exit from the 
European Union we’d be in choppy waters. 

But this is not the argument David 
Cameron is making. Instead, he tries to sell 
the merits of his proposed deal with the EU 

It is hard to dispute that for the first 
few years after a British exit from the 
EU wed be in choppy waters 

and the sovereignty law that Oliver Letwin 
is trying to fashion. The extra assurance on 
sovereignty was meant to help bind both 
Boris Johnson and Michael Gove to the 
‘in’ camp. Actually, it risks making it more 
difficult for either to support the Prime 
Minister’s position. 

Martin Howe, the respected QC who 
Cameron appointed to the Commission 
on a Bill of Rights in the last parliament, 
has already explained that this sovereign- 



‘ Firstly, thank you for coming and a special 
thanks to the Skype mourners.’ 


ty law would be essentially meaningless 
because parliament is sovereign now. But 
if Parliament passed a law that contradict- 
ed EU law, the European Court of Justice 
would find that Britain was in breach of the 
treaties and issue a fine. Britain would then 
have to choose between backing down or 
leaving the European Union. 

Howe does not think a German-style 
constitutional court, which Cameron has said 
he is keen on, would solve the sovereignty 
problem either. Unlike most countries, Brit- 
ain has no written constitution. It is hard to 
dismiss Howe’s views, since he is one of the 
lawyers the government has consulted to try 
to thread its legal needle. 

Cameron seems determined to sell 
Britain’s EU membership as guaranteeing 
our national security. This week, he warned 
that anti-terror cooperation would be weak- 
ened if Britain were no longer a member. 
It’s hard to see why, given that it is clearly 
in the interests of all the countries involved. 

The EU might very well be angry if 
Britain voted to leave, and might want to 
ensure our exit would be neither quick nor 
painless. But no EU country — and particu- 
larly not France, which was the victim of 
six successful terrorist attacks last year — 
would opt to abandon arrangements that 
might help prevent future atrocities. 

The security argument does not sit well 
with the fact that the European Court of 
Justice, the European Union’s highest court, 
is blocking the extradition of Abu Hamza’s 
daughter-in-law. She is a Moroccan national, 
and was convicted of attempting to smuggle 
a mobile phone Sim card into Belmarsh, 
Britain’s highest-security prison. The 
continued presence of such people is hardly 
conducive to our national security, yet it is 
forced on us — against the will of the British 
government 

In the debate over the EU, Cameron 
wants to cast himself as a pragmatist. He 
presents himself as a man who has conduct- 
ed a dispassionate analysis and decided it is, 
on balance, worth staying in. He argues that 
the benefits we’d accrue from leaving are 
not worth the turmoil and uncertainty that 
Brexit would involve. But when he suggests 
that he would choose to join the EU even 
if Britain were not already a member, he 
undercuts his own most powerful argument. 


spectator.co.uk/coffeehouse 

Hourly updates from Parliament and beyond. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


H ere is a thought for all those Tory 
MPs calculating their personal 
advantage in the forthcoming EU 
referendum: unless the vote is an 
absolutely overwhelming Remain, the 
next leader of the Conservative party 
— whose day is no longer so far off 
— will come from the Leave camp. This 
will happen, obviously, if Leave wins, but 
also if Leave loses but does well, because 
most party supporters will only back 
someone who feels their pain and can 
reconcile them afterwards. 

A nother thought: why would Nigel 
Farage want Britain to vote Leave? 
Then he would be redundant. Study him 
in the light of this thought and you will 
see that it explains his behaviour in the 
campaign. 

I t is surprising that the mob of assorted 
witch-hunters and iconoclasts now 
scouring the country for monuments to 
dead worthies to knock down have not 
yet lighted on Christ Church, Oxford. In 
the cathedral, which is also the college 
chapel, there is an altar in memory of 
Bishop George Bell. Bell, who was 
both an undergraduate and a don at 
Christ Church, was a famous Bishop of 
Chichester, courageous both in aiding 
German Christians against Hitler when 
most English ones stood idly by, and 
then for attacking the Allied bombing 
of German civilians during the war. 

His stand on the latter point is thought 
to have cost him the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. Last year (see Notes, 

7 November) his former diocese 
declared that Bell, who died in 1958, had 
abused a young child about 65 years ago. 
He was immediately airbrushed. Bishop 
Bell House in Chichester was renamed. 
Bishop Bell School is following, as is 
the University of Chichester, which is 
in such a frenzy because it has a Bishop 
Bell hall of residence that it is renaming 
all its halls. Why has Christ Church not 
done likewise? Why is a child abuser still 
honoured there? For the simple reason 
that we have no idea whether he was a 
child abuser. Nothing has been proved 
against Bell. All the Christ Church 
authorities — who were not informed 
about the process which condemned 



Bell — have to go on is the word of the 
panel of ‘experts’ who appear to have 
believed the alleged victim without hearing 
the case for Bell. In the absence of Natural 
Justice, and proper process, the Dean of 
Christ Church, Martyn Percy, is firm. A 
person is innocent until proved guilty. 
Unless and until Bell gets justice from the 
diocese which has made him a prophet 
without honour in his own county, perhaps 
his altar in Oxford will become his shrine 
— a protest, like that of Thomas Becket at 
Canterbury, against the abuse of power. 

L ast week, the alleged victim gave an 
interview in the Brighton under 

the pseudonym of Carol. Her version of 
what happened offered many things which 
a defence lawyer would have probed, and 
did nothing to allay anxiety about the 
process, but she did add an interesting 
point. She said that, having been, as she saw 
it, fobbed off by the Diocese of Chichester 
when she first made her allegations in 
1995, she later (in about 2010) emailed 
Rowan Williams, the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, about this. She says she 
got no reply. Dr Williams says that he is 
‘quite certain’ that he never saw Carol’s 
email, and she says she did not keep a copy 
of it. So what happened? Did Lambeth 
Palace lose the email, suppress it, decide 
it wasn’t worth showing to the archbishop, 
or not notice it at all? Or did the email 
never arrive? (On this last point, at least, 
computer experts should surely be able to 
establish the truth.) One of the features 
of this story has been the readiness of 
current church leaders, frightened by the 
imminent Goddard inquiry, to trash dead 
predecessors. Not only has Bell been 
condemned, but so has the late Eric Kemp, 
Bishop of Chichester in 1995, for allegedly 
failing the alleged victim when she told 


him her story. If Carol is to be heard and 
believed, as the Church keeps asserting, 
should not Lambeth in Dr Williams’s 
day also be examined? As matters stand, 
self-protection by a nervous Church 
seems just as pronounced when it caves 
in to accusations of child abuse as when 
it tried to cover abuse up. 

L ook at the retraction made this week 
by the Bishop of Durham, Paul 
Butler, who is in charge of the Church’s 
child abuse procedures. At the end of last 
month, he told the House of Lords that 
‘there has been no declaration that we 
[the Church authorities] are convinced 
that this [the abuse by Bell] took place’. 
So Bell might not have been a child 
abuser after all! On Monday, he declared 
that his words ‘were not as clear as they 
could have been’. He explained that the 
Church had ‘accepted the veracity’ of the 
claims against Bell. ‘The overriding goal,’ 
he said, ‘was the search for the truth.’ 
‘Independent legal and medical reports’ 
were ‘duly considered’. ‘When faced with 
accusations of abusive behaviour,’ he 
went on, ‘we cannot ignore it or pretend 
it did not occur.’ If the overriding goal is 
the truth, why was no one who knew Bell 
consulted, nor his current biographer, 
who actually works in Chichester, nor his 
exhaustive papers? And while of course 
the Church should listen to accusations 
of abusive behaviour, to test accusations 
thoroughly is not to ‘pretend they did not 
occur’: it is the essence of establishing 
truth. Bishop Butler praised the Church 
for ‘a step-change in our commitment 
to openness’. If that is so, please could 
he openly tell us what the independent 
legal and medical reports actually said 
(and what reliable medical information 
exists 65 years after the alleged events), 
and what other evidence was considered, 
and why the civil case was never publicly 
heard but cut off with a payment. Now 
that the Church authorities, not content 
with their original bald statement of 
Bell’s wrongdoing, have supported 
‘Carol’ in speaking out, publicly attacked 
those who disagree with their judgments 
and let out more and more titbits of 
information, wouldn’t it be cleaner to 
lay out the entire process on the table, so 
that everyone can see how open it was? 
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Turkey can’t cope- Can we? 

There has been an influx of 2.5 million Syrian refugees, and almost as many again are expected. 
At this rate, Turkey’s migrant problem is set to become Europe’s 

LAURA PIXEL 



I n Istanbul, signs of the Syrian influx 
are everywhere. Syrian mothers sit on 
pavements clutching babies wrapped in 
blankets; children from Homs, Syria’s most 
completely devastated city, push their way 
through packed tram carriages begging for 
coins. Arabic adverts offer rooms for rent. 
It’s almost inconceivable how many Syrians 
Turkey has taken in as refugees — around 
2.5 million of them so far. That’s almost three 
times the number who have sought refuge in 
Europe. And while the Turks are hospitable, 
Turkey has more than any country should 
bear. Yet still more refugees arrive. This is a 
serious cause for concern, not just in Turkey 
but in Brussels too, because if Turkey can’t 
cope, their migrant problem will quickly 
become ours. 

Since the outbreak of the Syrian war, 
Turkey has acted as a buffer zone between 
the Middle East and Europe. It’s one of the 
places refugees head first, to safety, while 
they work out what to do next. In the early 
days of the conflict, many refugees arrived 
in Turkey hoping that the violence in their 
own country would subside and that they 
could return home. Five years on, they 
see Syria sinking ever further into chaos. 
Some, understandably, make the decision 
to leave for new lives in prosperous Europe. 
Of the one million refugees and migrants 
who ended up in Europe last year, 800,000 
arrived in Greece via Turkey. 

Far from all of them were Syrian — they 
comprised roughly half the newcomers, with 
Afghans and Iraqis making up much of the 
rest. But Syria is now the world’s biggest ref- 
ugee generator, and things are getting worse. 
So it’s easy to see why Turkey’s ability (or 
willingness) to accommodate the 2.5 mil- 
lion Syrians is of such intense interest in 
Brussels: if the Turks decide they have had 
enough, and enough of their refugees decide 
to move, we could see a fresh wave of immi- 
gration — maybe even larger than last year’s. 

Refugees can be amazingly tough and 
resourceful, but their living conditions in 
Turkey — though better than they would 
be in Lebanon and Jordan — are far from 
ideal. Most Syrians do not have the right to 
work, and taking an illegal job means low 
pay and the fear of being sacked without 
notice. Access to schooling and healthcare 
is limited. Many Syrians struggle to get to 


grips with the language, which leaves them 
isolated and confused. Looking at a future 
with no prospects, what parent wouldn’t at 
least consider gambling on a fresh start for 
the sake of their children? No wonder then 
that Turkey’s Aegean coastline is now filled 
with people-smugglers offering passage to 
Europe, selling the dream of a new life in a 
Germany or Scandinavia. The journey can 

Turkey has suggested that Putin is 
deliberately trying to foment tension 
in Europe by creating more refugees 

cost anything from €800 to €6,000, depend- 
ing on demand. The trafficking trade is now 
a multi-billion-euro business. 

What should a panicking EU do? So far 
the answer has been to bribe Turkey to make 
the refugees stay where they are. Some €3 
billion of EU funds has been pledged to Tur- 
key, with more to come. Brussels has also 
dangled the enticing prospect of visa-free 
travel to the Schengen zone for its citizens. 
A leaked transcript of EU-Turkey talks from 
November gave a feel for the kind of horse- 
trading going on. The Turkish foreign minis- 
ter is quoted as denouncing the EU billions 
as an ‘insult’, and Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 


the Turkish president, reminded Jean- 
Claude Juncker, the former prime minister 
of Luxembourg, that his country was the size 
of a Turkish town. ‘We can open the doors 
to Greece and Bulgaria any time,’ Erdogan 
was quoted as saying. ‘We can put the refu- 
gees on buses.’ This sounded very much like 
blackmail. 

The EU has proved willing to hold its 
nose and strike a bargain while Turkey locks 
up journalists and arrests academics. It has 
also capitulated to President Erdogan’s 
demands. An EU report denouncing his 
crackdown on freedom of expression and 
a return to violence in the mainly Kurd- 
ish south-east was delayed until after his 
re-election last November, apparently at 
his request. This caused astonishment in 
Brussels, with one ambassador saying that 
the EU was now ‘at the whim of the Sultan’. 

As for Turkey’s part of the deal, it has 
taken some steps to crack down on people- 
smugglers, and has promised to build more 
schools for refugees. Turkey has finally said 
that it will give Syrians access to work per- 
mits — although it hasn’t said when, and 
this isn’t an entirely trouble-free proposi- 
tion. Employers have been happy to hire 
refugees on the black market, so they work 
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Tina 

Dearest, I’d love to have your Tina to stay — 
what are aunts for? — but Fm not sure 
if it can be managed just now. 

I know you’d like her to have a change of scene 

after that business with her maths tutor 

(has he gone back to his family now, by the way?) 

And I really admire her for being a vegan 
and only eating that food beginning with Q 
which I could never find round here. 

She was so animated at that party of mine 

she turned up at, and Fm sorry she lost her nose studs. 

The broken glass was no problem, just a stitch or two. 

It’s such fun having a young person around: 
but, alas, Fm expecting the decorators any day now. 

Such a shame. But do let’s keep in touch. 

— Connie Bensley 


in factories and on farms for much less than 
the minimum wage. It’s far from clear that 
these jobs would still be on offer when Syr- 
ians must be paid properly. 

Many Turks are proud of the hospital- 
ity their country has shown. But there are 
signs that some people are beginning to lose 
patience. I know a wealthy Istanbul family 
that refurbished six empty flats and gave 
them over to refugees — only to receive a 
petition from the neighbours complaining 
that they didn’t want the new occupants to 
be there and accusing them of petty crime. 
Last year, a 13-year-old boy made the head- 
lines after a shopkeeper in the city of Izmir 
beat him for selling tissues outside his store. 
A photo showed him with a bloodied nose 
and tears running down his cheeks. 

T urkey already has a deeply polarised 
political climate, with a frenzied and 
often aggressive public discourse over the 
role of religion, the rights of minorities and 
the conduct of the ruling Justice and Devel- 
opment party. It would be all too easy for the 
precarious mood in Turkey to tip over into 
resentment, which is why both Erdogan and 
Europe are looking so nervously at Syria. 
How many more will come? And how will 
we cope? 

The trouble for Turkey (and therefore 
Europe) is that the root cause of the refu- 
gee crisis is the fighting in Syria — which 
continues to intensify. Blithely ignoring the 
first attempt at Syria peace talks in two years, 
Russian jets have ploughed on in support of 
Syrian government offensives, showing no 
regard for who or what they attack, bombing 
schools, homes and crowded marketplaces, 
and sending desperate families fleeing to 
the border. 

Turkey has suggested that Vladimir 
Putin is deliberately trying to increase ten- 
sion in Europe by creating more refugees. 
More likely, Putin sees this as just a handy 
side-effect in a bigger plan. If he crushes 
all those opposed to Bashar al-Assad — 
other than Islamic State — he knows that 
the West will have no option but to accept 
that the Baathist regime is here to stay. The 
recent attempt at peace talks in Geneva was 
abruptly halted after this onslaught. So the 
chaos in Syria looks set to continue for years. 
This means tens of thousands more Syrians 
trudging towards Turkey — and almost inev- 
itably another influx into Europe. 

The recent deal with Brussels, and heavy 
pressure from the United States to prevent 
the transit of Islamic State fighters back and 
forth from Syria, means that the Turkey- 
Syria border is much less porous than it 
once was. There is no longer an open door 
for refugees. Ankara has prevented the 
entry of about 50,000 people displaced after 
the recent fighting in Aleppo, prompting 
breathtakingly hypocritical demands from 
Europe that Turkey let them in immediate- 
ly. There is speculation that Turkey — deep- 


ly unnerved by the approach of pro-Assad 
forces towards its border — is seeking to 
create by default the buffer zone that it has 
long demanded from Washington. Its exact 
intentions remain unclear but, whatever 
happens, aid agencies warn that the vast 
numbers of uprooted civilians and the fierce 
fighting can only mean one thing: more and 
more refugees. 

Turkey is not an easy political part- 
ner. Erdogan is a mercurial leader who is 
aware of the power he now wields over the 
EU, and if he feels that the EU is not hold- 
ing up its end of the bargain, he won’t hes- 
itate to cause trouble. Turkey already feels 
resentment that the EU has not yet paid 



7 think you’ll agree the box is just as 
effective without chocolates.’ 


the money it pledged; there are no signs of 
a promised direct resettlement programme. 
Brussels says that it cannot begin until there 
is a significant fall in the number of people 
crossing to Greece, but this looks unlikely 
to happen. There’s just too much money in 
it for the traffickers and too many people 
willing to risk their lives. Last week, 38 more 
drowned in two boat accidents in a single 
day. Eleven of them were children. 

Every day, the number of Syrian refugees 
grows larger. As I write, thousands of those 
who have fled Aleppo and converged on the 
Turkish border are sleeping in the open air, 
anxiously watching the skies for Syrian and 
Russian jets on bombing raids. This week, 
the United Nations warned that upwards of 
150,000 more people could soon be fleeing 
Aleppo; Turkey says the total number dis- 
placed from Aleppo alone could eventually 
be 600,000. Syrians living (or seeking refuge) 
in the rebel-held Idlib province could be 
next to move, and in Damascus, the only talk 
is of continuing the offensive as the rebels 
continue to lose ground. 

The effect of all of this is not hard to 
imagine. In the first six weeks of this year, 
70,400 refugees and migrants have crossed 
from Turkey into Greece — almost ten times 
as many as in the same period last year. The 
pace will probably intensify as the weather 
warms up, just in time for the referendum on 
Britain’s EU membership. The great migra- 
tion may be just beginning. 
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ALEPPO NOTEBOOK 

Peter Ohorne 


I had been trying to get to Aleppo for 
ages, but was unable to do so because 
rebel activity had cut off the city from 
the outside world. Syrian government 
military successes at the start of January 
meant there was at last a safe road. I hired 
a driver, was allocated a government 
minder (very handy at checkpoints), 
and booked into a hotel. Driving north 
from Damascus, we picked up a 22-year- 
old Syrian army lieutenant called Ali, 
returning to his unit after eight days’ 
leave with his family. 

W e drove through Homs — miles and 
miles of utter devastation — and 
then east on to the Raqqa road. Ali told 
me that he had been assigned to Kuweires 
military airport east of Aleppo, which 
was under siege for three years from A1 
Nusra and Islamic State forces. He spoke 
of daily firefights against Isis fighters. For 
long periods his unit was entirely cut off. 
When Ali was shot in the chest there was 
no question of being airlifted out. He 
convalesced in a field hospital. Eventually 
the siege was lifted and Ali could return 
home and see his parents for the first time 
in more than two years. ‘The secret behind 
Kuweires was the loyalty of the soldiers. 
We had no tanks. I lost 82 comrades,’ said 
Ali. Now his unit is mopping up Islamic 
State positions round Al-Bab to the East 
of Aleppo. 

W hen we reached Aleppo there 
had been no electricity for 112 
days and no water for almost two weeks. 
Improvised mortars — gas canisters 
explosive enough to bring down buildings 
— can fall anywhere. Seventeen of the 
giant student dormitory blocks at the 
university are now set aside for displaced 
families from rebel-held areas. All the 
families have terrifying stories to tell 
about intimidation and murder at the 
hands of fanatical A1 Nusra, Isis or Free 
Syrian army forces. These refugees are 
everywhere. I knocked on the door of 
Baron’s Hotel, the famous establishment 
in downtown Aleppo where Agatha 
Christie wrote Murder on the Orient 
Express. There I learnt the sad news 
that the charismatic owner, Armen 
Mazloumian, had died of a heart attack 
the previous week. His widow Rubina 
told me that he had refused to close down 
his hotel when the crisis began, opening 



his doors instead to victims of jihadi terror 
from the countryside. 

A leppo’s favourite film this winter is 
Bridge of Spies, Steven Spielberg’s 
masterpiece about Cold War espionage. It is 
a movie that Aleppans vividly understand. 
They live in a place where survival means 
crossing enemy lines to negotiate deals 
about water, electricity, hostages. Aleppo has 
characters whose lives are even more heroic 
than James Donovan, the lawyer played by 
Tom Hanks who crossed into East Berlin to 
negotiate the release of Gary Powers. At the 
education ministry I met a schoolmistress 
who had just made a five-day journey 
through endless Islamic State checkpoints 
to collect her pay cheque. She was about 
to return home, fully conscious of what lay 
ahead. Syrian Army troops are advancing 
on her town. ‘Islamic State will turn us into 
human shields,’ she told me. 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 
France in ruins 

From ‘Marching through France’, 

The Spectator, 12 February 1916: 

Finally we came to the trenches 
themselves, and all around was desolation 
and ruin. There are few more mournful 
spectacles than a town or village lately 
reduced to ruins. To what purpose were 
all these homes sacrificed? Why are 
all these good people scattered and 
beggared and fugitive? Cui bono? On 
the Day of Judgment someone will 
have to answer. As we thought of the 
pleasant towns and villages that we had 
left behind, with their honest, kindly 
inhabitants, we set our teeth and resolved 
that, if we could prevent it, the receding 
tide should never return over the fair 
lands of France. 


M y time in Aleppo coincided with 
the turning point in the Syrian 
civil war. Assad’s forces, with the help 
of Russian air power, cut off the line of 
supply from the Turkish border to the 
jihadist forces encircling the government- 
held areas of the city. Deprived of fresh 
fighters, guns and ammunition from 
their Turkish sponsors, A1 Nusra and 
other groups encircling the city are, over 
the long term, doomed. Islamic State, 
which sells its oil through Turkey, will 
start to run short of money. Think of 
Stalingrad in 1942: the besiegers are now 
the besieged. 

W hen I returned to London I read 
in the newspapers that this turn 
of events was regarded as a calamity. 

Of course, it does depend on your point 
of view. Government-held Aleppo was 
under siege from jihadi forces until late 
last year. That was never reported. Now 
the areas of Aleppo held by the rebels 
are coming under siege. That is reported 
in the western press as a catastrophe, and 
has brought a concerned response from 
the British Foreign Secretary. 

A gain and again I was asked: why is 
Britain supporting the terrorists? 
Western media rightly emphasise Assad’s 
atrocities. But the Aleppans I spoke to 
regularly pointed out that under Assad’s 
regime women can walk alone down the 
street and pursue a career; that a broadly 
liberal curriculum is taught in the schools; 
that Christians can worship at their 
churches and Muslims in their mosques. 
These Aleppans have lived under siege 
from groups hellbent on the imposition 
of a mutant version of Wahhabi Islam. 
They know that many of their fighters are 
foreigners whose ambition, encouraged 
by Turkish and Saudi sponsors, is to 
extinguish Aleppo’s tolerant culture and 
drive every last Christian out of the city. 
These Aleppans have a point. When the 
history of the Syrian civil war is finally 
written, historians will indeed have to 
confront the question: why has it been 
British government policy to turn the 
ancient city of Aleppo into present-day 
Kandahar? 


Peter Ohorne is political columnist for 
the Daily Mail, and an associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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A court of injustice 

The Cameron deal must roll back Europe’s power over British law 

MARINA WHEELER 


L ast week Donald Tusk, President of 
the European Council, tabled pro- 
posals which the government hopes 
will form the basis of the UK’s renegotiat- 
ed relationship with the European Union. 
Politically, the proposals may be just the job: 
a new commitment to enhance competitive- 
ness, proposals to limit benefits to migrants, 
recognition that member states’ different 
aspirations for further integration must be 
respected, and creation of a ‘red card’ mech- 
anism to block EU legislation. Legally, how- 
ever, they raise more questions than they 
answer. 

This ought to have been an opportunity to 
look at the Court of Justice of the European 
Union, whose reach has extended to a point 
where the status quo is untenable. Aside 
from eroding national sovereignty (which it 
does) the current situation also undermines 
legal certainty — which, in turn, undermines 
good governance. Proper reform needs to 
address the EU legal order, in particular the 
jurisdictional muscle-flexing of the Court of 
Justice in Luxembourg. The new proposals 
do not do this. Instead, they duck the issue 
entirely — clearing the way for a whole new 
body of EU rights law. 

The problem lies in the Charter of Fun- 
damental Rights, which was solemnly pro- 


claimed in 2000. It described 50 new ‘rights, 
freedoms and principles’ in addition to the 
20-odd rights in the European Convention 
of Human Rights. So the Charter was a far 
more sweeping document. In 2007 it was 
given legal force by the Lisbon Treaty. At 
the time, it was loudly proclaimed that this 
would change nothing: that it just underlined 
what was anyway the case. Smelling a rat, the 
Labour government asked for — and was 
given — an assurance in writing that Britain 
would not be affected by the Charter. It was 
called ‘Protocol 30’. 

The European Court of Justice 
has been known in cases of vital 
importance to ignore its own rulings 

Before the ink had dried on Protocol 
30, concerns were voiced about its precise 
meaning and effect. Tony Blair assured 
the Commons that there was nothing to 
worry about: ‘It is absolutely clear that we 
have an opt-out from both the Charter and 
judicial and home affairs.’ David Miliband, 
then Foreign Secretary, also assured us that 
the Charter would not ‘extend the reach 
of European courts into British law’. Four 
years later, the coalition government was 
giving similar assurances: in March 2011 Ken 


Clarke, then Justice Secretary, said that the 
Charter was of more presentational impor- 
tance and did ‘not actually change anything’. 

In English courts, however, another 
picture has been emerging. Take the case of 
‘NS’, an Afghan asylum seeker who arrived 
in the UK seven years ago. Given that he had 
come via Greece, where he had been arrest- 
ed, the UK sought to return him there under 
the Dublin Convention. But he argued that 
the treatment of asylum seekers in Greece 
amounted to ‘degrading’ treatment, con- 
trary to Article 3 of the European Conven- 
tion of Human Rights. He also sought to 
invoke the Charter of Fundamental Rights 
— which, according to Messrs Blair, Mili- 
band and Clarke, should have been legally 
impossible. 

This was referred to the Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg which ruled (in effect, and after 
some domestic backsliding) that the British 
opt-out had no legal force and the Charter 
of Fundamental Rights applied in the UK 
in precisely the same way as in any other 
member state. Since then, the English courts 
have increasingly been urged to recognise 
and give effect to new Charter-based rights 
in areas of law as diverse as employment 
disputes, immigration and asylum claims. 

So where are we now? Mr Justice Mostyn 
has put it well. In 1998, the Human Rights 
Act incorporated large parts of the Europe- 
an Convention on Human Rights — but not 
all of it. Some parts were deliberately missed 
out by Parliament. Yet the Charter, he said, 
‘contains all of those missing parts — and a 
great deal more’. In spite of Blair’s endeav- 
ours, he said, ‘it would seem that the much 
wider Charter of Rights is now part of our 
domestic law’. Moreover, he said, it ‘would 
remain part of our domestic law even if the 
Human Rights Act were repealed’. 

Which raises an interesting question. The 
Tusk proposals suggest that the government 
does not intend to use this ‘renegotiation’ 
to reassert any form of Charter opt-out or 
control over its scope. So why repeal the 
Human Rights Act while the Charter, with 
its far wider panoply of rights, remains? 

As David Anderson QC and Dr Cian 
Murphy have argued, the Charter — as it 
now stands — requires ‘enormous faith to 
be placed in the Court of Justice, its ultimate 
arbiter’. My current view is that a court which 
has been known in cases of vital importance 
to ignore its own rulings (v/z, the infamous 
Digital Rights Ireland case), and give no 
reasoned explanation for doing so, is acting 
capriciously rather than judiciously. It does 
not inspire much faith. 

Now, when Britain is debating its rela- 
tionship to the EU, we should state our posi- 
tion afresh. Here is an opportunity to restore 
a measure of constitutional coherence. Let 
us not pass it by. 


A longer version of this article can be found 
on ukhumanrightsblog.com 
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RODLIDDLE 


Beyonce ? I prefer the anti-racists of Millwall 


M y most thrilling moment of 2016 so 
far — aside from watching a smug- 
looking woman carrying a copy of 
the Guardian get the heel of one shoe stuck 
in the escalator at Canary Wharf station (boy 
did she howl) — was having a Facebook 
friend request accepted by Trevor Lee. 

Trevor is a hero of mine. He was a very 
fast and skilful winger for my team, Millwall, 
and played a crucial role in our 1975/76 pro- 
motion season. He went on to play 108 times 
for the Lions and was adored by support- 
ers. His name is still spoken of with a certain 
reverence down The Den, much as fanatical 
Tories will come over all breathless if you 
mention Sir Keith Joseph. He was also black 
— Trevor, not Keith, of course — one of the 
very first black players to make an impact 
on the British game. That he was not abso- 
lutely the first is why few people beyond 
the world of football have heard of him. 
He had an afro. We liked that, too, we racist 
scumbag Millwall supporters. For a certain 
tranche of pig-ignorant liberal middle-class 
opinion (personified by the idiotic journalist 
Yasmin Alibhai-Brown), Millwall FC is the 
very expression of knuckle-dragging white 
working-class racism. And yet it was one of 
the very first clubs in the country to embrace 
local black footballers, the first to have a 
black chairwoman and our supporters invar- 
iably elect a black footballer as player of the 
season: the wonderful Comorian midfielder 
Najim Abdou — or ‘Jimmy the Muslim’, as 
he is known to many supporters — has won 
it twice recently, deservedly. 

Back when Trevor was playing there was 
a lot of racism on the terraces, of course. But 
the gradual emergence of black footballing 
talent saw the abuse change, modify and then 
disappear altogether. The outright racism of 
the 1970s — I remember Middlesbrough 
fans singing ‘Nigger on the pitch’ to the tune 
of ‘Brown Girl in the Ring’ back in 1978 
— gave way to a slightly more subtle obser- 
vation by the mid-1980s, when black players 
had become relatively commonplace. ‘We all 
agree, our coons are better than your coons,’ 
Chelsea fans would sing back then. 

Not any more. A few seasons back I 
remember watching a game at The Den 
when the talented forward Jordan Rhodes, 
then with Blackburn Rovers, flattened Mill- 



wall’s Nigerian-born defender Danny Shittu 
(no easy feat, I can tell you). ‘Leave him 
alone, you white bastard,’ a Millwall regu- 
lar bellowed in fury. Oh, how things change, 
even if the tenor of expression does not. 

It’s not just Millwall, mind — football 
has done extraordinarily well in accustom- 
ing the white folks to divest themselves of 
racial prejudice. It is still the focus of anti- 
racist odium from the middle-class liberal 
left, of course, which despises what it sees as 
a lowbrow white working-class leisure pur- 
suit. And yet there were more black play- 
ers on Millwall’s books in 1975 than there 
were black journalists on the Guardian'^ 

There were more black players on 
MillwaWs books in 1975 than black 
journalists on the Guardians staff 

staff. A greater proportion of black foot- 
ballers then and now than black academics, 
black lawyers, black MPs, black educational- 
ists, black social workers — name your mid- 
dle-class profession and the answer will be 
the same. And black Britons thrived in the 
same trades as those working-class support- 
ers on the terraces — as electricians, plumb- 
ers, labourers. 

For all the nice words and pious anti- 
racist denunciations of the liberal middle 
classes, and their distaste at the undoubted 
bluntness of white working-class discourse, 
it was nonetheless among the working class 
where integration and equality happened 
first. And still does. Further, the predomi- 
nance of brilliant black British footballers 
has all but expunged any lingering notions 



7 expect they couldn ’t afford 
to go into a care home.’ 


of racial superiority whitey might have pos- 
sessed. You can’t watch John Barnes or 
Trevor Lee waltzing with ease through a 
static white defence and still believe you’re 
part of the master race. In France, the Front 
National’s leader Jean Marie Le Pen once 
famously disparaged the national foot- 
ball team for having been drawn from too 
diverse — i.e., non-French — backgrounds. 
Shortly afterwards, Zinedine Zidane, of 
Algerian stock, scored two goals in the final 
of the 1998 World Cup to ensure the trophy 
came to France for the first time ever. As 
one left-wing journalist, Philippe Jerome, 
put it at the time, this was a far more valu- 
able riposte to Le Pen than any amount of 
anti-racist demos and white liberal furore. 

And the story is much the same in the 
USA. This week the hugely irritating sing- 
er Beyonce performed at half time during 
the Super Bowl and, in a display of out- 
standingly self-obsessed virtue-signalling, 
devoted her routine to Black Power. Her 
dancers referenced both Malcolm X and 
the Black Panthers. Malcolm was, for almost 
all of his adult life, an uncompromising rac- 
ist who believed in complete segregation of 
the races and that white people were devils 
who would soon be obliterated. He recanted 
on these loathsome views only a year or so 
before he was murdered by a former fellow 
traveller from the unspeakably vile Nation 
of Islam, which thought he had got too big 
for his boots. The Black Panthers, mean- 
while, were a bedraggled and asinine collec- 
tion of gun-toting Maoist halfwits. 

If Beyonce had wished to champion the 
cause of racial equality and proper integra- 
tion, she would have been better off paying 
homage to the players on the field and those 
redneck supporters in the stands. At the 
same time that Malcolm X was advocating 
separation for blacks from white America, 
on account of its irrevocably racist agenda, 
the National Football League was showing 
the way: almost one third of American foot- 
ball players in the 1960s were black. Today 
that figure is more than two thirds. 

Where is the real racism within our soci- 
eties, do you think? Among the ordinary 
white working-class folk — or a little higher 
up the social ladder? Trevor Lee and many 
others could give you an answer. 
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All they need is Gove 

The leader that quiet ‘leave’ voters are missing 
EMILY HILL 


BAROMETER 


Matters of life and death 


Lord Lucan is now officially presumed 
dead. How do you have someone declared 
dead? In England and Wales, under the 
Presumption of Death Act 2013. . . 

— Anyone can apply to have anyone else 
declared dead, but if the applicant is not a 
spouse, civil partner, parent, child or 
sibling of the presumed deceased they 
must show they have a significant interest. 

— The person should have been missing 
for at least seven years, but it is possible to 
have someone declared dead earlier if the 
court is convinced they have died. 

— It costs £480. 

— An order can be revoked if the person 
later turns up alive, but that will not 
reinstate a marriage or civil partnership. 

— The act cannot be used in the instance 
of a missing monarch. 

Electoral returns 


The Conservatives were accused of 
breaking the Electoral Commission’s 
spending limit in three by-elections. How is 
money spent on electioneering? 


Spending by parties in 2015 general election 

Unsolicited mail to electors £1 5m 

Market research/canvassing £7.6m 

Advertising £6.8m 

Rallies and events „.£2.4m 

General administration £2m 

Transport £1 .6 m 

Broadcasts £866,000 

Media £329,000 

Manifestos £318,000 

Source: Electoral Commission 


Cultural capital 


Chorus singers at the English National 
Opera threatened to strike over proposed 
salary cuts due to a lower Arts Council 
grant. How is arts funding distributed? 

London £556m 

West Midlands £49m 

North West £47m 

Yorkshire and Humberside £34m 

Southwest £23m 

South East ...£19m 

North East 18m 

East £15m 

Source: GPS Culture, figures for England 2015/6 

Dangerous games 


A seventh celebrity was injured during 
film ing of a Channel 4 show. The Jump. 
Snow sports injuries per 100 per 
professional contestants over two years: 

Snowboarding 56.3 

Freestyle 38.4 

Alpine 36.7 

Ski-jumping 21.1 

Nordic combined 19.2 

Source: Oslo Sports Trauma Research 
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L ately, people only have to look at me 
to splurge their deepest, darkest secret. 
Last May, they did a terrible thing. They 
voted Tory. Now they’re contemplating great- 
er deviance: voting to leave the EU — if only, 
they say, the campaign was fronted by some- 
one they could believe in. And who do they 
want? The answer surprised me. Theresa is no 
temptation, as it turns out, nor even Boris. No, 
it’s Michael Gove they fancy. 

Westminster types might read this and 
splutter, ‘What tosh! If there’s one thing we 
know about the British public, it’s that they 
hate him.’ But these are the experts who 
failed to predict the outcome of the general 
election. Whereas I was sure the Tories would 
win, simply from talking to my relatives. 

First, my state-school-teacher moth- 
er voted Tory in homage to Gove, since his 
education reforms had restored her faith in 
teaching. The party may have knifed her hero. 

Shy Toryism is a tendency rife 
among people who dont like 
to have their intelligence insulted 

but still it was the right thing to do. Then my 
father went all gooey-eyed and started saying 
weirdly positive things about ‘Dave’. 

Then my brother, who works at the BBC, 
in the heart of socialist Salford, registered to 
vote for the first time, at the grand old age 
of 29, to go blue. My friends began to mut- 
ter: ‘Cameron may look like a smarmy git but 
he’s done a bloody good job.’ 

Shy Toryism among the lower classes isn’t 
new. It’s a tendency rife among people who 
don’t like to have their intelligence insulted 
(and that’s why they don’t like the ‘in’ cam- 
paign one little bit). It has existed, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, since the 1960s, when my 
working-class, Irish Catholic great-grand- 
mother was rumoured to have included ‘vot- 
ing Conservative’ in her deathbed confession. 
Pollsters also called the election result wrong 
in 1987 and 1992. It was best, socially speak- 
ing, to say you’d vote for Kinnock — but 
potentially suicidal to your self-interest. 

When it comes down to it, working-class 
and lower-middle-class voters are not so 
foolish as to cast their vote according to who 
they’d like to share a pint with. They vote for 
the leader most likely to keep them in a job, 
deliver decent healthcare and educate their 
children properly. 


And that latter part is why they appreciate 
Gove. During the election campaign, Lynton 
Crosby kneecapped and buried him, believ- 
ing him to be ‘toxic’ to the Tory brand. Thanks 
to social media, it was believed that voters 
didn’t want to vote Conservative and abso- 
lutely hated Gove, so they ought not to be 
reminded of his existence. But social media is 
rife with virtue-signalling. The majority were 
either silent about their true voting prefer- 
ence — or lying for show. 

Teachers may genuinely still despise 
Michael Gove (although he has his secret 
admirers). But even so, for every teacher who 
hates him, there is quite likely a class of more 
than 30 children whose parents passionately 
agree with him. They know what Gove knows 
(and are grateful that he had the balls to state 
it): it is wrong, plain wrong, that 7 per cent of 
the population will always rise to the top of 
society and stay there while the remaining 93 
per cent are left to languish in bad compre- 
hensives — not being taught proper grammar 
or how to add up without a calculator (as I 
wasn’t). 

He was right to restore rigour to teach- 
ing, to hope that Oxbridge would fill up with 
state-school kids (and to insist they’ll get 
there on merit alone). ‘London schools have 
been transformed in the past few years — 
even Labour admits that,’ adds another of my 
friends, wrestling a Gove flirtation. 

Gove understands shy Tories because he 
grew up in a Labour-voting household in 
granite-grey Aberdeen. Unlike the Eton lot, 
whose success strikes the rest of us as dispir- 
itingly inevitable; Gove was adopted at four 
months old by middle-class parents, and got 
to Oxford by virtue of being clever and work- 
ing very hard. 

It is this cleverness, and his refusal to hide 
it, that endears him to voters tired of being 
patronised. Gove never pretends to be cool. 
His wife, the columnist Sarah Vine, ribs him 
very entertainingly in the newspapers, ensur- 
ing that he never comes across as phony. (‘My 
husband got terribly excited when he discov- 
ered that Wagner was in the X Factor finals, 
and subsequently disappointed to discover 
this didn’t mean Parsifal on ITV but a bare- 
chested 18-stone Brazilian pop singer with 
the hair of the Little Mermaid, the voice of 
Engelbert Humperdinck and the jewellery of 
Gerald Ratner.’) 

But what shy Tories particularly like about 
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Gove is that he does this totally revolutionary 
thing: he thinks. And once he’s decided what 
to do, he sticks. He is in many ways reminis- 
cent of that other violently unpopular educa- 
tion secretary. The one who cancelled all the 
free milk, and was duly re-elected years later 
by hordes of grateful state-school children, 
so liberated. (My uncle used to have to drink 
his by the sink, because he sicked it up after- 
wards.) 

Thatcher didn’t talk down to shy Tories 
either — but she knew how to woo them. 
Thrusting, petit bourgeois to her bones, she 
knew instinctively: no, not everyone wants to 
live in the condition to which they were born. 
And yes, they do want the right to buy their 
own council houses, thank you very much. 
Such creative insight won her three elections. 
And all the time, her secret, shame-faced sup- 
porters publicly professed to hate her guts. 

‘When I’m out of politics I’m going to run 
a business,’ Mrs T. once said. ‘It’ll be called 
rent-a-spine.’ In a milieu sadly deficient in 
backbone, Gove has proved he is vertebrate. 

For myself. I’m so disillusioned that I 
never dream of voting Tory. I just stand in 
the polling booth, wondering how best to 
spoil my ballot. But at heart. I’m a girl from 
a dull town who wanted to make something 
of her life. So if next time, there’s a box to 
cross for Gove, I know I couldn’t resist. . . and 
I wouldn’t lie about it, either. 


One feels that Sir Stuart 
Rose, leader of the EU 
referendum ‘In’ campaign, 
should really try a little 
harder. First he says that 
‘the stats prove’ that being 
‘in’ the EU is better than 
being ‘out’. Presumably the 
‘out’ stats date from before 
1973. Then he says that we 
do not know what the future 
will hold ‘out’ of the EU. So 
he knows about the future 
‘in’ the EU, does he? So did 
Greece — once. 

The ancients generally 
felt it to be better to stick 
with the devil you knew. 
Nevertheless, Athenian 
history provides many telling 
examples of radical decision- 
making that transformed 
Athenian life. By stabilising 
the Greek economy and 
spreading political power 
more widely among citizens, 
Solon (594 bc) began 
levering control away from 
aristocratic families and 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Cleisthenes and the EU 



laying the groundwork for 
the invention of the world’s 
first (and last) democracy, 
created by Cleisthenes in 
508 BC. As a result, Athenian 
citizens came not only to 
take all political decisions 
but also to fill (in turn) all 
executive positions too. 
Power, indeed, to the people. 

In 482 BC, a rich vein 
of silver was struck in the 
mines at Laurium. Usually, 
this would have been 
distributed among the 
people. Themistocles, who 
ten years earlier had urged 
the development of Piraeus 
into a fortified dockyard 
and port, persuaded the 


assembly to put the money 
into building 200 ships to 
rule the Aegean seas with 
its c. 200 inhabited islands 
and extensive c. 1,800- 
mile coastline. The wealth 
and confidence thus 
generated arguably laid the 
foundations for Athens’ 
astonishing intellectual and 
artistic achievements in the 
5th and 4th century bc. 

One can quite understand 
why the now effectively 
retired Sir Stuart should 
prefer to stick with the old, 
comfortable routines with 
which he is familiar. But 
now Britons have a unique 
opportunity to do an Athens, 
laying the foundations of 
an independent future, 
free of EU management 
committees for bananas and 
cucumbers, and working 
globally with whom, and 
wherever, we choose — and 
they cannot stop us. 

— Peter Jones 
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How Bernie trumps Hillary 

They’re both very old, but Sanders won the youth vote 
FREDDY GRAY 


Manchester, New Hampshire 

A nybody here got any student debt?’ 
asks Bernie Sanders halfway 
through his speech at a rally in a 
small university on Monday. He then starts 
conducting a fake auction. ‘What are some 
of the numbers you got? You? 35,000. You? 
55,000? Who else? A young lady here... 
100,000 dollars. You win! I don’t know what 
you win, but you win!’ The students all hoot 
and chant. ‘Bernie! Bernie! Bernie!’ Sanders 
cracks an avuncular smile, then starts talking 
again about how rich the rich are. 

It’s hard not to like Sanders. It’s hard not 
to ‘Feel the Bern’, as the mantra goes. He is 
74 years old, and angry at the injustice of the 
world in a lovable old-codger way. The kids 
like that. The combination of his age and his 
affability, more than anything else, is the rea- 
son he is beating Hillary Clinton in the race 
for the Democratic Nomination. It’s why he 
trounced her in New Hampshire on Tuesday. 
Clinton, 68, is also old. But people don’t like 
her. She can’t match Bernie’s retro appeal. 

Bernie is a socialist progressive, yes, but 
he’s old-school. Young people compete to 
sound Bernier-than-thou. Jamal, a twenty- 
something half-Libyan from Vermont, takes 
pride in telling me that he first heard Sanders 
speak when he was ten years old, at a reggae 
festival. ‘This guy was talking about legalising 
weed and stuff,’ he says. ‘And I was like, wow, 
this guy is something else.’ 

Sanders’s appeal is enhanced by an ironic 
appreciation of his outdatedness. His poli- 
tics are so unmodern it is funny. He doesn’t 
do spin, not in the 1990s Clinton-Blair sense, 
and he would never dream of occupying the 
centre ground. He has been raging against 
the same monsters — Wall Street! The corpo- 
rations! The military-industrial complex! Big 
Pharma! — for more than 50 years, and he’s 
still going. I meet a spotty Trump supporter 
who tells me how much he likes Sanders. ‘He’s 
got integrity, which is kinda cool,’ he says. 

Does this remind you of Jeremy Corbyn- 
ism? There are a lot of similarities. Sand- 
ers and Corbyn are genuine radicals — far 
to the left of the established parties they 
want to lead. Both are seemingly unelecta- 
ble, yet somehow keep winning. Both excite 
social media and tap into the great anti- 
politics trend; the worldwide revulsion at 
the billionaire class and the political elite. A 


number of Corbyn campaigners have report- 
edly crossed the Atlantic to canvass for Sand- 
ers — although I couldn’t find any. 

Back in September, David Brock (Hillary 
Clinton’s creepy-looking spin man) tried to 
tar Sanders by linking him to Corbyn. That 
misfired. Americans aren’t fussed about 
Westminster. If anything, associating Sand- 
ers with the internationalist left bolstered his 
appeal as an authentic anti-capitalist. Better 
that than Hillary, who took $675,000 from 
Goldman Sachs for three speeches. 

At a rally in Nashua, I try to ask Sanders 
if he is a friend of Jeremy Corbyn, but 
his minders bustle him off. So I ask Jane 
O’Meara Sanders, his wife, instead. ‘Who?’ 
she asks. Jeremy Corbyn, I repeat. ‘Oh yes,’ 
she says, nodding vaguely. ‘He’s a good man. 
He’s an intelligent man.’ So if Sanders is con- 
spiring with Corbyn to overthrow liberal cap- 

His politics are so unmodern it is 
funny. He doesn’t do spin, not in 
the 1990s Clinton-Blair sense 

italism, it’s fair to say he hasn’t let his spouse 
in on the plan. 

The comparison between ‘The Bern’ and 
‘Jez’ should not be stretched. Unlike Cor- 
byn, Sanders has a sense of humour. He uses 
sarcasm effectively. Nor is he preoccupied 
with stopping neocon wars. Sanders seems 
to think banging on about foreign affairs is 
a distraction from the cause. He told pro-Pal- 
estinian hecklers at a town hall meeting last 
year to shut up. 

Sanders is more a left-wing mirror of 
Donald Trump, the other great surprise of 
this year’s US election, who also triumphed 
on Tuesday night. Trump and Sanders stress 



‘The ones that are a wonky shape 
are just as tasty!’ 


that America is broken. They trash their 
country’s education system, its infrastructure, 
its healthcare. Americans love them for doing 
so. Trump says America is terrible but he can 
fix it because he is Donald Trump. Bernie 
says he can fix it by taxing the rich. Both are 
adored because their followers believe they 
can’t be bought: Donald because he is too 
rich; Bernie because he’s too principled. 

Sanders and Trump are miles apart on 
immigration, as you’d expect. Trump says 
he’ll build walls to keep out Mexicans and 
ban all Muslims. Bernie says he’ll take exec- 
utive action to put illegal immigrants on the 
‘path to citizenship’. Meanwhile, Hillary 
Clinton bores people by talking endlessly 
about feminism and gay and minority rights. 
Bernie touches on those subjects, but his big 
point is economic injustice. When he does 
talk about minorities, he sounds uneasy. He 
talks about ‘the black community and their 
white allies’ and ‘the gay communities and 
their straight allies’. In June, when urged to 
embrace the ‘Black Lives Matter’ campaign, 
he snapped: ‘It’s too easy for quote-unquote 
liberals to be saying, “Well, let’s use this 
phrase.” We need a massive jobs programme 
to put black kids to work and white kids to 
work and Hispanic kids to work.’ 

The Hillary camp seems to think 
Sanders’s lack of overt political correctitude 
is a weakness to exploit. Bill Clinton caused a 
row this week by saying that Bernie’s online 
male fans — the ‘Bernie Bros’ — were sexist 
trolls. Madeleine Albright, a former secretary 
of state speaking for Hillary, suggested to a 
crowd in New Hampshire that women who 
supported Bernie were betraying feminism. 
‘Remember,’ she said, ‘there’s a special place 
in hell for women who don’t help each other.’ 

But if the Clintons think wheeling out 
another elderly power-woman can guilt-trip 
younger women into backing Hillary, they 
are mistaken. According to the NBC exit poll 
on Tuesday, Sanders won 80 per cent of the 
vote among millennials. 

Bernie is thrashing Hillary among under- 
50s of both sexes, just as Obama did in 2008. It 
must be terribly painful for Clinton to expe- 
rience again this youthful movement against 
her, especially since this time the voters are 
choosing an older white man instead. But 
it’s hard to see how, as a former First Lady, 
who everybody knows has significantly more 
corporate donors than anybody else, she can 
do anything to counter the angry mood of 
the times. 

That said, Hillary looks less vulnerable 
than in 2008. There is a sense even among 
ardent Bernie fans — Trump fans, too — that 
it’s all a bit of a joke. Even as they celebrate his 
New Hampshire triumph, many young Dem- 
ocrats seem to accept that in the end they’ll 
have to swallow hard and vote for Clinton. 

But until then, the trendy buzz is all 
about Sanders. As one girl outside a bar in 
Manchester puts it: ‘Right now, I’m totally 
Feeling the Bern!’ 
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spring fever in Cologne 

I chased the shadow of the New Year’s Eve sex attacks 
through the city’s carnival 

JEREMY CLARKE 


L ast week the indigenous white popu- 
lation of Cologne took to the streets 
once again to celebrate their annual 
‘Crazy Days’ spring carnival. I stepped out of 
the hotel at ten o’clock on the morning of the 
designated ‘women’s day’, wondering how 
the women of Cologne had reacted to the 
events of New Year’s Eve, and to Mutti Mer- 
kel waving in a million-plus young Muslims 
per year to pep up the flagging gene pool of 
the 10 million indigenous males aged 20-30. 
As the Economist magazine’s ‘World in 2016’ 
supplement, throwing off all pretence, so 
excitedly puts it: ‘There is only one last hur- 
dle to Germany officially becoming a land of 
immigrants, and it is politics.’ 

In the cobbled streets of Cologne’s Alt- 
stadt, I join a drunken crowd of Father Christ- 
mases, bloodied hospital patients, admirals, 
policemen, highwaymen, after-dinner speak- 
ers, sheep, robots, matelots, musketeers, 
airline pilots, football referees, Sherwood 
foresters, clowns, druids, more police (real 
ones this time, sprinting pell-mell through 
the crowds towards an incident). City slickers, 
Woodstock-era hippies, surgeons, deep-sea 
divers, ghostbusters, bishops, Arab sheiks, 
gnomes, fairies, seraphim, ancient Greeks, 
Romans, pharaohs, convicts, surfers, wizards, 
punks, fly agaric mushrooms and bananas. 
The festive human current sweeps me up and 
bears me along. Rousing German drinking 
songs issue from loudspeakers outside every 
bar. Inside and outside the bars people are 
singing and dancing. The bars are rammed 
to the ceiling with dancing, singing Germans. 
The atmosphere in the street is good-natured 
and humorous, though there are the fallen, 
the puking, and the unconscious to be negoti- 
ated, and some of the teenage boys are dan- 
gerously out of their minds. Cologne’s senior 
citizens are out in force, too, perhaps exerting 
a civilising effect on the youth. The gravity of 
an elderly German couple dressed as chick- 
ens picking their way across the broken glass 
of a thousand smashed Jagermeister bottles 
is something to see. Cologne Germans have 
English faces. I must have a Cologne face 
because not infrequently people bawl Ger- 
man at it from six inches away. 

It is something of a relief to find myself 
unexpectedly on the chilly, windswept bank 
of the majestic river Rhine with room to 
move. Tethered to the bank is an enormous 


double-decker pleasure cruiser, perhaps 150 
yards long, the all-glass exterior affording a 
view of the interior life of the ship, like the 
cross-section of an architectural drawing. 
Along the entire length of the ship, on both 
decks, revellers in fancy dress are dancing 
like maniacs to music I can’t hear. I lean on 
the promenade rail to take in the extraordi- 
nary sight. Leaning meditatively on the rail 
next to me is II Duce, resplendent in a daz- 
zling white field-marshal’s uniform and regal 
white cape. The guy is about 70 and his face 
in repose bears the same serene belligerence 
as the subject of his impersonation. ‘Der Fiih- 
rer must be spinning in his shallow grave,’ I 
observe in English. II Duce acknowledges my 
comment by slowly closing his eyes. 

Crusader knights. Vikings, highlanders, 

‘Are you worried about being sexually 
assaulted by North African migrants? ’ 
I ask. She and her friend laugh at me 

polar bears, Dalmatian dogs, fortune tellers, 
tigers, demons, monks, tatterdemalions, 
Tudor gentlemen, William Tells, Teletubbies, 
tarts. And look — here come Napoleon and 
Josephine! A woman dressed as a dice, and 
so beautiful I have to avert my eyes, shouts: 
'L’etat, c’est moiP Which only goes to show 
that German education isn’t what it was, 
either. ‘Are you worried about being sexu- 
ally assaulted by North African migrants?’ I 
ask her. She and her friend laugh at me as if 
I’ve made a very good joke. ‘Let me ask you 
something. Are you mad?’ she says. 

I continue to drift on the crazy human 



current and next find myself on the fore- 
court of the Cologne central station. Beside 
the open door of a police van, officers are 
interviewing four men of North African 
appearance. The interviewees are small of 
stature. One of them is wearing a silver top 
hat with the words ‘Happy New Year’ written 
across the front. The German police officers 
have middle-class faces. The last time I was 
in Germany was 1976, in Frankfurt. My 
friends and I were arrested for fighting with 
the police. Afterwards they were frightfully 
decent about it all, and in the morning they 
let bygones be bygones, released us, and even 
helped us find the car. Since then I have 
always laughed when I think of the excep- 
tional niceness of the German police. Ger- 
mans: don’t you just love them? One minute 
they are a Nazi state, the next a hippy one. 

A circular crowd is grooving to a pirate 
steel drum band tonking away at its centre. 
I pass through the swing doors into Cologne 
Central station, walk up to the information 
desk, and ask the woman behind the glass: 
‘Were you working here on New Year’s Eve?’ 
She nods grim assent. ‘The sex attackers — 
were they refugees?’ I ask her. She wags an 
admonitory finger. ‘No. They were North 
Africans,’ she said. ‘They come here almost 
every night to deal drugs.’ 

‘What sort of drugs?’ I say, keen to buy. 
She says she has no idea. 

Back outside on the thronged station 
forecourt, a bunch of six male bananas are 
getting on famously with eight Superwomen. 
I go to the tourist information office on the 
far side of the forecourt. The woman behind 
the counter is dressed as a chef. She has a 
Hitler moustache drawn on her upper lip 
in black felt tip. ‘My wife,’ I say, ‘is terribly 
worried that while she is here she might not 
be sexually assaulted by North African drug 
dealers. Is there anything you can suggest 
that will calm her fears?’ 

‘If she is assaulted she should find a 
policeman,’ says the woman, shortly. ‘There 
are more than 2,000 here today’ ‘That is very 
reassuring,’ I say. ‘Many thanks.’ 

Back out on the forecourt, a police press 
spokeswoman is giving a TV interview. When 
she’s finished, I intercept her and introduce 
myself as an English journalist represent- 
ing The Spectator, the oldest magazine in 
the English-speaking world. I am dressed as 
a Regency buck in a dazzling tailcoat rich- 
ly embroidered with gold, silver and purple 
curlicues and coronets. Instead of a powdered 
wig and tricorn, however, I am wearing a red 
sequinned trilby hat decorated with multi- 
coloured lights. The lights have three settings: 
fast flashing, languid flashing, and just plain 
on. I’m switched to fast flashing. 

‘Why is Germany committing national 
suicide?’ I ask her. 

She has very blue eyes. ‘This is of course 
a matter for the politicians, not the police,’ 
says she. 

'Danke schon,' I say, bowing low. 
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The song of the whales 

How humanity learned to love them - and what we learned about ourselves in the process 

SIMON BARNES 


L ast week a sperm whale was beached at 
Hunstanton in Norfolk and there was 
much horrified concern. 

A terrible sight, lying there like a small 
cottage on the immensity of the beach, 46 
feet long and 30 tons, surrounded by rescue 
workers from British Divers Marine Res- 
cue and Hunstanton Sea Life Sanctuary who 
were dousing the whale with water to try and 
keep it going, but to no avail. It died towards 
the end of a long and desperate day. 

Last month, another sperm whale was 
beached just a couple of miles away and 
five more at Skegness. All of this provoked 
a mood of sadness and wonder: that so enor- 
mous a thing could exist in the first place and 
then die in so inexplicable a fashion. 

It wasn’t always like that. In 1331 a large 
school of whales beached on the Dodder 
River in Ireland, tributary to the Liffey, in 
the middle of a famine: ‘From the stinking 
cage work city a horde of jerkined dwarfs, my 
people, with flayer’s knives, running, scaling, 
hacking on green blubbery whalemeat. Fam- 
ine, plague and slaughter.’ This from Ulysses. 

North Atlantic right whales are docile 
things. They keep near the coast and near the 
surface. They have a high blubber content, so 
they float like corks when harpooned, and 
yield vast quantities of whale oil. They were 
called right whales because they’re the right 
whale to hunt. They were duly hunted close 
to extinction and are classed as endangered. 

We have changed our understanding of 
whales and by doing so we have changed our 
understanding of the world. We no longer see 
whales as protein mountains and oil mines. 


or as monsters to be slaughtered for our pro- 
tection and pride. Whales now excite admi- 
ration, excitement, curiosity, delight, wonder 
and love. A whale-sighting is a bucket-list sta- 
ple. I have been on boats full of passengers 
weeping for joy because a whale chose to 
share a little quality time. Quite a shift from 
being the raw material for a corset. 

It began, like so much else, in the 1960s. 
Back then, environmental awareness seemed 
to be concentrated on whales: the blue whale 
in particular, the largest creature that has 
existed on this planet. The clash had its live- 
liest expression in Greenpeace, which sent 
activists to disrupt hunts. A Russian whaler 
fired a harpoon over their heads and news 
bulletins revelled in the footage. The world’s 
imagination was captured. This was poetry: 
mad martyrs against heartless foes. At the 
same time we discovered the intelligence of 
dolphins and whales. Captive dolphins solved 
complex problems. Flipper had his own tele- 
vision show and always saved the day. Whales 
were sociable, intelligent — and, as it turned 
out, musical. 

Their singing was discovered in 1952 by 
an American serviceman listening for Rus- 
sian submarines. The songs have been record- 
ed and analysed. A speeded-up humpback 
recording is stunningly similar to a normal- 
speed nightingale. The humpbacks’ songs 
show unmistakable alterations across time. 
‘A new song will spread like a wave across the 
Pacific,’ said the cetologist Phillip Clapham. 
In other words, whales have culture. 

For 21st-century humans the default posi- 
tion on whales is joy. At least in the developed 


world. And it can even be suggested that in 
some circumstances, whales are changing 
their views of humans. Certainly that’s how it 
looks in San Ignacio Lagoon in Baja Califor- 
nia, Mexico. There was a time when this place 
was a killing ground, red with blood. The grey 
whales were called devil-fish, because they 
took the war to the whalers and would rou- 
tinely and deliberately overturn open boats. 

A while ago I was in an open boat in San 
Ignacio Lagoon and the whales came up to 
the boats — but not to turn them over. They 
came to be patted and tickled. People sang 
to them, kissed them, wept without shame. 
Whale mothers nudged their calves for- 
ward so they could have this strange expe- 
rience. It’s always easy to get sentimental 
about wildlife, and that rule is doubly true 
for whales — but for a crazy moment it felt 
like forgiveness. 

If you happen to be a whale, there’s still 
a fair amount to forgive. The loophole in the 
1982 moratorium is ‘scientific whaling’. The 
Japanese use it to kill about 300 whales a 
year, to the negligible advancement of sci- 
ence. Whaling has become the badge of an 
unenlightened nation. 

Whales are big. Blue whales are huge 
almost beyond comprehension. The revela- 
tion of their vulnerability when they were 
hunted to near-extinction changed every- 
thing. It became clear then that humans have 
the power of life and death over everything 
on Earth — even the biggest animal that ever 
drew breath. The question of what to do with 
that power became the challenge of the 21st 
century. 
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The gangs of north London 

Brutal, needless stabbings on our city streets will never cease 
until drugs are legalised 

KOOS COUVEE 


I covered another stabbing the other 
day, a particularly nasty one this time. 
An 18-year-old was repeatedly knifed 
in the stomach and beaten over the head 
with a baseball bat. Witnesses told me he’d 
been outside his mum’s tower-block flat in 
Islington, north London, when he was rushed 
by a group of about ten or 15 boys. He suf- 
fered serious head injuries and multiple stab 
wounds and was soon in hospital in a med- 
ically induced coma. By some miracle, he 
survived. 

Who would have committed such a brutal 
and pointless crime? A source told me police 
believed the attackers to be from two London 
gangs: the Hoxton N1 gang, whose turf is east 
of Kings Cross, and the Cally Boys, named 
for the Caledonian Road, which runs from 
Kings Cross north to Holloway. These two 
are locked in a violent rivalry over drug turf 
with another gang. Easy Cash, from London’s 
ECl postcode, which is where the attack took 
place. The victim woke up, but he wouldn’t 
talk. As is so often the case, he abided by the 
code of the streets: never grass. He refused 
even to give a statement to police. 

I work the north London beat as a report- 
er and it’s now become frighteningly routine 
for me to write about young men being seri- 
ously injured or killed. Across the city there 
was an 18 per cent increase in knife crime 
in the last year, but in Islington, home of 
fancy delis and Corbynistas, this rise was 
25 per cent. And it’s not just knives, by the 
way. I’ve reported on attacks carried out with 
machetes, meat cleavers and samurai swords. 
As ever, what happens in London is just an 
exaggerated form of what’s happening in 
other British cities. The number of assaults 
with blades was up 13 per cent last year in 
England and Wales. 

The question everyone is asking is: why? 
At a time when violent crime is falling world- 
wide, why the sudden spike in stabbings? 
The answer given is often ‘gangs’, but the 
kids involved are not always gang members 
and, anyway, ‘gangs’ is more of a description 
than an explanation. Some boys carry knives 
to protect themselves and there’s a growing 
trend for youngsters to use nasty-looking 
blades to settle even trivial disputes. 

The issue is complex — gangs, broken 
homes, poverty, a fashion for violence — 
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but in my experience there’s one common 
thread running through most of these cases: 
the growing drug economy. That is not to 
say that all victims or perpetrators are deal- 
ers — but that the horrific and unexpected 
rise of knife crime is best understood against 
a background of our national appetite for 
drugs. And if we want to tackle knife crime, 
as so many politicians insist we must, we 
need to talk about drugs. 

Most people still think about drug 
trafficking as the business of traditional 
British crime firms, but things have moved 
on in the past decade. Drug networks are 
more varied and youth gangs play an impor- 
tant part at street level. In Hackney, gang 

The violence is driven by an 
underground economy which the 
state has decided not to control 

affiliation is based on postcodes, while next 
door in Islington alliances are usually made 
at school. The kids start young. Boys aged 
between ten and 15 keep watch or act as 
mules. Sometimes they peddle cannabis. In 
their late teens or early twenties they’ll move 
on to selling crack cocaine and heroin. 

There’s an established career path in the 
drug-gang business. Older, more established 
criminals buy drugs in larger quantities and 
supply to those on the front line. It’s the need 
to raise cash for the bulk purchase or per- 
sonal consumption of drugs that gives rise to 
a whole range of other crimes: mobile-phone 
theft, burglary and robbery — often commit- 
ted at knife-point. 



Kids are drawn into selling drugs because 
the trade is far more lucrative than low-paid 
employment. Knives are readily available on 
the dark net and are often used to demon- 
strate and reinforce pecking order. Some- 
times, as in Clerkenwell recently, young men 
are stabbed in the buttocks or thigh as a warn- 
ing, but at other times it’s a fatal chest wound. 

With each incident, there are more sob- 
bing relatives, more flowers in tribute to yet 
another victim. The question has begun to 
run round and round in my mind — if these 
stabbings are overwhelmingly taking place 
over control of the drug economy, could a 
radically different drugs policy save lives? 

Some, including the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, Sir Bernard Hogan-Howe, 
are calling for an increase in stop-and-search 
and last year, an alliance of Conservative 
and Labour MPs passed a new law intro- 
ducing mandatory custodial sentences for 
those convicted of carrying a knife twice. 
While this approach may please the tabloids, 
there is simply no evidence that it will have 
the desired effect. In Enfield, north London, 
I covered a high-profile operation by the 
Met’s Trident Gang Command which result- 
ed in dozens of gang members being jailed 
for a variety of offences. Criminals taken off 
the streets! Problem solved, right? Not quite. 

A spate of knife attacks followed hot on 
the heels of the arrests, as the power vacuum 
created by the convictions was filled by 
gangs from other parts of London, and new, 
younger recruits sought to prove their ruth- 
lessness. Of course violent offenders should 
be punished — that’s a given — but it’s 
equally clear that the current approach fails 
to deal with the root cause of the problem. 

To be fair to Sir Bernard and the architect 
of the new knife-crime law, the affable for- 
mer Tory MP for Enfield North, Nick de Bois, 
both would acknowledge that enforcement is 
only part of the solution. But the trouble is 
that they talk about the problems of gang 
violence and knife crime in London as if they 
were simply the result of a few bad apples — 
the personality defects of a group of individ- 
uals — rather than behaviour driven by an 
underground economy which the state has 
consciously decided not to control. 


Koos Couvee works for the Islington Tribune. 
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LETTERS 


What’s best for Europe? 

Sir: It seems that the British negotiations 
in Europe have produced little, and even 
at this late stage they would surely be 
more effective if the tone were based more 
on what is best for Europe as a whole 
(‘Fighting over the crumbs’, 6 February). If 
we leave, we will desert our friends among 
the nations of Europe and make them more 
beholden to the largest members. Surely 
the difficulties of immigration, the euro and 
muscle-bound regulation will sooner or 
later force Europe to make changes of the 
kind we wish to see, and we should be there 
to help make them happen. History teaches 
us that Europe is too large, and too near, 
for us to consider abandoning any influence 
over what they do there. 

Peter Bartram 
Tadworth, Surrey 

A deja vu deal 

Sir: David Cameron arrives back from 
Europe with a ‘deal’. It brings to mind the 
former prime minister Neville Chamberlain 
returning in 1938 after talks in Europe with 
a declaration of ‘Peace for our time’. We 
know his fate, but only time will tell how 
history will judge the latest ‘deal’. Perhaps 
the moral is to beware of prime ministers 
bearing gifts from Europe. 

Patrick Finucane 
Pavers ham, Kent 

Don’t foster panic 

Sir: On the basis of one woman’s case, 

Lara Prendergast claims that mothers with 
post-natal depression are in danger of 
losing their children if they seek help from 
professionals (‘Fear of the baby-snatchers’, 
6 February). This is highly misleading. 

Social workers have no financial incentive 
to remove a child; it is true that fostering is 
expensive, but it is local authorities that pay. 
Hundreds of family-court judgments can be 
read online and it’s clear that judges do not 
order the removal of happy, healthy babies 
solely on the basis of post-natal depression. 
A child must be at risk of significant harm 
with all reasonable options to keep them 
at home tried before a care order is made. 
The case related in the article, where no 
child was removed and no court application 
made, is no basis for the speculation that 
follows. Rising numbers of children in 
care, the place of profit in child protection, 
adoption policy and transparency — 
all of these issues require serious press 
investigation, not scaremongering that adds 
to parental anxieties. 

Dr Julie Doughty 
Cardiff 


The joke and the ash 

Sir: It was helpful of The Spectator'^ ‘What’s 
That Thing?’ award (Arts, 6 February) 
to identify the ash tree by the new 
mathematics faculty as Simon Periton’s 
‘Alchemical Tree’, the university’s latest 
contribution to public art. I’d thought it was 
a student prank the authorities hadn’t got 
round to clearing up. 

John Davey 
Oxford 

Wisdom enthroned 

Sir: I was amused to read Rod Liddle’s 
favourite graffiti (30 January). Mine is one 
reported by a friend working in the MoD 
main building. While sitting on the loo, he 
read the inscription on the door: ‘Right now 
you are the only person in this building who 
knows exactly what they are doing.’ 

Sandy Car rick- Buchanan 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hampshire 

Final indignity 

Sir: The shocking contrast in the care 
experiences of Anil Bhoyrul’s parents at 
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the end of their lives in the same NHS 
hospital, ten years apart, highlights the 
urgent need for more palliative care 
training in hospitals. (‘Death on the NHS’, 

6 February). Doctors and nurses should 
be able to care for dying people with 
confidence and compassion. Hospices have 
almost 50 years’ expertise in providing 
high-quality end-of-life care. They have 
partnerships with some hospitals to share 
this culture, but with greater resources 
could do much more. 

Patients also need more choice about 
where they spend their final days. Many 
dying people have no clinical need to be 
in hospital and would be better supported 
in a hospice or at home. Some hospices 
are already leading local alternative care 
schemes and Hospice UK has asked the 
government to back a national programme 
to help reduce the number of dying people 
in hospital beds by 50,000 each year. This 
could deliver better care and save the NHS 
around £80 million a year. Without more 
palliative training and more hospice-led 
care, attempts to change the system, such 
as Nice guidelines, will ultimately prove 
futile and cases of poor care like this one 
will persist. 

Michael Howard 

Chair of Hospice UK, London WCl 

Go with the fluidity 

Sir: Whether one is a pro or an anti in 
the current gender debate is immaterial 
(‘In defence of gender’, 30 January). The 
direction of travel is clearly toward greater 
freedom of choice in one’s identity. If 
we accepted this and removed legal and 
cultural barriers to gender fluidity, it would 
save years of hurt on both sides. 

Matthew Kilcoyne 
London El 

Mantel of greatness 

Sir: On your sports correspondent’s 
question about our greatest ever 
sportsman (‘Don’t cry for John Terry’, 

6 February), I submit the name of C.B. Fry. 
Among many other achievements he was 
a joint world record holder for the long 
jump, played for England at cricket and 
association football, and scored 94 first- 
class centuries. His cricket career spanned 
four decades and he turned down an offer 
to captain England at the age of 49. 

His most exceptional sporting talent, 
however, was to stand facing a drawing 
room mantelpiece, jump and turn in mid- 
air, and then land on the mantelpiece, 
bowing to the guests after alighting. 

Dr R.G. Beddows 
Leigh Barton, Devon 
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The great pension robbery 

If the Chancellor carries on hacking at tax relief, 
well need to find new ways to save for our old age 

MATTHEW LYNN 


S crapping the cuts to tax credits. Ring- 
fencing health care, and spending a few 
billion on a high-speed rail link from 
London to Birmingham. Despite all the howls 
of outrage from the left about austerity, for a 
country that was meant to be broke, we have 
a government that still throws around a lot of 
cash. Where’s it all coming from? If you have 
been saving for a pension, the answer is: prob- 
ably from you. 

Over the past few years, George Osborne 
has become almost as skilful as Gordon 
Brown was at raising taxes without anyone 
noticing too much. Since his early and bru- 
tal rise in VAT, a tax that hits everyone every 
time they shop, he has put his revenue-rais- 
ing measures into the small print. The self- 
employed have been stung with new ways 
of taxing their personal service companies. 
Buy-to-let landlords have been hammered 
with changes on the way the money that they 
borrowed to buy their properties is treated. It 
has compounded the pain of sky-high prop- 
erty prices with stamp duty of up to 12 per 
cent. And perhaps most of all, the Chancellor 
has dipped into the pension plans of the sala- 
ried middle classes. Since 2010, he has raised 
an estimated £5 billion a year — slightly 
more than the cost of the prison service — 
by chipping away at higher-rate tax relief on 
pensions. Lifetime limits on the amount you 
can put in while still getting tax relief have 
been introduced. There are rumours that 
this spring he may go all-in and impose a flat 
rate of pension relief (at the moment 40 per 
cent taxpayers get 40 per cent relief on their 
pension contributions, 20 per cent taxpayers 
get 20 per cent, and so on). 

That would raise a huge amount of money. 
Tax relief on pensions ‘costs’ the government 
£34 billion a year, according to HMRC cal- 
culations. Most of that ‘cost’ flows to the bet- 
ter off, for the simple reason that tax relief is 
worth a lot more if you are paying 40 per cent 
tax than 20 per cent. If the Chancellor doesn’t 
claw some of that cash back, it is hard to see 
how he is ever going to close a budget deficit 
that remains obstinately high even towards 
the top of the economic cycle. 

You can argue for ever about whether 



that is right or wrong. But it’s clear the gov- 
ernment is steadily making saving for a pen- 
sion less attractive for the better-off. From 
this April, the lifetime limit will be reduced 
to £1 million. Once your pension pot exceeds 
that amount, you won’t get any more tax 

Conventional pension schemes are 
going to play an ever more minor role 
for people on a decent income 

relief. While £1 million sounds a lot. Legal & 
General calculates that it would buy a 65 -year- 
old a retirement income of just £29,000. If that 
limit is tightened even further, and higher-rate 
relief is also scrapped, then conventional pen- 
sion schemes are going to play an ever more 
minor role for people on a decent income. 
The trouble is, where else can you go? 

Property is one answer. One explanation 
for the huge rise in buy-to-let investment has 
been that a lot of people have been buying 
one or two flats to supplement their income 
in old age. There are now 3.8 million private- 


rental properties, compared with 2 million in 
1999, and a lot belong to people looking to 
top up their pensions. But landlords are even 
higher on Osborne’s hit list than pensioners. 
They now pay a higher rate of stamp-duty 
than that on first properties, and the cost of a 
mortgage can no longer be deducted from the 
rent. That said, property remains an unbeat- 
able way of saving. It is a myth that rents have 
risen much — they have just kept pace with 
average earnings — but the returns are con- 
stant. As earnings rise in real terms, as is nor- 
mal in any moderately successful economy, 
yields on a rental property will go up as well. 

Even better, you can always just buy a 
bigger house for yourself. The one huge tax 
break that remains sacrosanct — even the 
Green manifesto rather sweetly promised 
to maintain it, despite clobbering just about 
every other form of economic activity — is 
the exemption from capital gains tax on your 
main home. Buy the most valuable one you 
can afford, and downsize when you hit 70, and 
you should have a pile of tax-free cash. 

Alternatively, stocks-and-shares ISAs 
are becoming more attractive. While those 
based on cash will be semi-redundant when 
tax allowances on savings go up in April, the 
Chancellor has hugely increased the amount 
you can put into the stocks-and-shares variety, 
as well as the range of investments. That of 
course comes out of taxed income. But once it 
is there, it is tax-free. With a pension, you get 
the tax break on the way in; with an Isa on the 
way out. Put £15,000 a year into an Isa and 
over three working decades you should build 
up a million or more, which would pay out a 
healthy income free of further taxes. 

Admittedly, if enough people save for a 
pension through Isas, some future chancellor 
may start attacking those tax breaks as well. 
But that is a long way off. One consequence 
of the Chancellor’s squeeze on pension tax 
breaks will be that people more and more 
look for other places to put their money, and 
shift their assets into whatever does still come 
with some tax breaks. You can change the 
rules — but it is very hard to change the fact 
that people will always pay as little tax as they 
can get away with. 
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INVESTMENT SPECIAL 

This dragon won’t bite 

The western stock-market panic over China 
is excessive and irrational ... so buy now 

ROSS CLARK 


A t the risk of sounding like Neville 
Chamberlain, how bizarre that we 
should be panic-selling our stock- 
market investments in reaction to the news 
of a slight economic slowdown in a faraway 
country to which we export little and whose 
direct investments in our own economy cre- 
ated fewer than 5,000 new jobs last year. 

Throughout the mini-crash of 2016, it 
has become received wisdom that a Chinese 
slowdown is threatening the global economy, 
spreading contagion to every corner of the 
globe. The fear manifested itself in a 3.5 per 
cent drop in the FTSE 100 on Wednesday 
20 January, a day when a flurry of good-news 
stories about the British economy, with rising 
car production and falling unemployment, 
was overlooked by investors, who instead 
fretted about the news that the Chinese 
economy had slowed slightly, from 7.3 per 
cent growth in 2014 to 6.9 per cent last year. 

According to the pessimistic narrative, 
China is the engine of global growth. If it 
falters, the rest of the world economy falls. 
And if the slowdown doesn’t look too bad 
on paper, empty shopping centres, closed fac- 
tories and unsold flats tell a different story. 
China has failed to make the transition from 
an export-led economy to a consumer-led 
economy. Without making that transition, the 
Chinese economy is doomed. And thanks to 
globalisation, that means we are all doomed. 

This narrative is hard to square with the 
facts. To deal with them in reverse order, the 
assertion that the health of the UK econ- 
omy is somehow inextricably linked with 
the wellbeing of China’s is bunk. China has 
been a fast-growing market for UK exports, 
yet in November it still accounted for only 
£1.5 billion of the £25.3 billion of goods and 
services exported by UK firms. Moreover, our 
exports to China are still growing, in spite of 
the slowdown there: they grew by 0.6 per cent 
in November compared with October. 

What about Chinese investment in the 
UK? From the way George Osborne goes 
about begging China to finance his pet infra- 
structure projects, it would be easy to gain 
the impression that our economy has become 
pathetically reliant on Chinese businessmen 
and their wallets. 

Yet Chinese investment, though very wel- 
come, isn’t especially important to the econ- 


omy as a whole. In the last financial year, 
500,000 new private-sector jobs were created 
in the UK economy. Of these, 84,000 were the 
result of direct investment by overseas busi- 
nesses — but only 4,700 by Chinese firms. 

Overall, Chinese investment in the UK is 
highly concentrated in two sectors: finance 
and property. Chinese developers have 
recently pulled out of three large commercial 
schemes in London, but they have only ever 
been minor players. Most property invest- 
ment by the Chinese involves small investors 
buying up flats. If any industry has reason to 

I struggle to see how a slightly 
slowing China is going to stop 
Britons going to shops 

worry about a Chinese slowdown, it is Lon- 
don property developers — yet perversely 
their shares have boomed over the past year 
while the rest of the market has been spooked 
by the prospect of a Chinese slowdown. 

As for the exposure of UK banks to Chi- 
nese debts, there are £145 billion of out- 
standing loans, according to the consultancy 
Fathom. Much of that, however, is concentrat- 
ed in two banks, HSBC and Standard Char- 
tered, the first of which keeps threatening to 
leave the country anyway. Many might say 
good bloody riddance: move to Hong Kong 
and let the Chinese government bail you out 
if it all goes wrong. 

But that assumes things are going to go 
hugely wrong in China. There is scant evi- 
dence that they are. Some choose not to 
believe official Chinese statistics that the 



'How lovely! The surgery have invited us 
for blood tests on the 1 0th. ’ 


economy grew by 6.9 per cent last year, pre- 
ferring to pick out data showing falls in elec- 
tricity generation and petrol consumption. 
But as is now well established in western 
markets, such is the focus on energy efficien- 
cy that energy consumption is no longer a 
good proxy for economic growth. If you were 
using fuel consumption as a proxy for the 
state of the UK economy, you would come to 
the conclusion that we have been in a perma- 
recession since the end of the last century. 

What the official Chinese statistics seem to 
show is that the country is engaged in a strong 
transition from an economy led by manufac- 
turing and construction to a consumer-led 
economy. Cement production was down 10 
per cent in the year to December, but retail 
sales were up 11 per cent. As for the property 
market, so often the source of bad debts, the 
risks seem to have been alleviated a lot since 
last April, when the price of new homes was 
falling 6.1 per cent year on year. They are now 
showing an annual rise of 1.6 per cent as the 
shake-out from the mad property boom of 
the late 2000s stabilises. 

For all I know, these statistics could all 
be made up by a team of patriotic toilers in 
orange jumpsuits at the Ministry of Truth 
in Beijing, but few western commentators 
seemed to question them when they were 
showing double-digit annual growth in GDP. 
The figures were consistent with what you 
could see on the ground: rapidly changing 
skylines, increasing traffic and obvious signs 
of wealth. So why are they suddenly seen as 
so suspect now? 

As for the crash in the Chinese stock mar- 
ket, it has little to do with the economy and 
there is no reason why it should be repli- 
cated in Europe or North America. Chinese 
stocks have crashed because they boomed by 
150 per cent between mid-2014 and the mid- 
dle of last year, leaving them absurdly over- 
valued. We didn’t have the boom, so there is 
no reason why we should have the bust — 
which means that current low share prices 
are a buying opportunity. 

The idea of a failing Chinese economy 
taking down the rest of the world plays into 
a more general pessimistic narrative which 
has afflicted stock markets ever since the 
2008 crash. We have had repeated panics 
centred on the idea of a Greek exit from the 
euro bringing down European economies by 
means of an unexplained mechanism called 
‘contagion’. Aside from banks taking a hair- 
cut on their loans, it was never quite clear how 
an economy accounting for 1.3 per cent of the 
GDP of the EU was supposed to bring the 
rest of the world to its knees. 

China, of course, makes a much juicier 
subject for stock-market bears. But I struggle 
to see how a slightly slowing China is going to 
stop Britons going to shops, especially when 
real incomes are rising strongly. One doesn’t 
want to be seen as a Little Englander, but it 
really is possible to exaggerate the menace of 
a slowing Chinese economy. 
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INVESTMENT SPECIAL 

Buy to lose 

If you pick up a buy-to-let property now, you’ll be fighting 
the full might of the Chancellor and the Bank of England 

MERRYN SOMERSET WEBB 


T ake a quick look at the UK buy-to-let 
market and you might find it tough 
to understand exactly what it is that 
makes it so very popular. Dealing with ten- 
ants is difficult and boring. House prices have 
a horrible tendency to go down as well as up 
(Londoners — ask anyone living in the north 
of England about this). And rents have long 
been so low relative to prices that getting 
a worthwhile net yield is all but impossible 
after costs. 

Given this, you might wonder, why on 
earth would 14.5 per cent of all mortgage 
lending in the UK in the third quarter of last 
year have been to buy-to-let investors? Good 
question. The answer (as is the case with eve- 
rything to do with modern money) is that it is 
all about leverage. 

The idea in the mind of the average ama- 
teur buy-to-let investor — as I understand it 
from 15 years of reader emails on the mat- 
ter — is that as long as you are cash-flow 
neutral each year (i.e. it costs you nothing) 
all is well. You’ve put down a deposit. Some- 
one else pays the mortgage via their rent and 
at the end of 20 years you have a house — 
for which you have effectively paid nothing 
but the deposit (assuming you price all the 
time spent dealing with tenants and admin 
at nothing). So the two things most investors 
care about most — yield and capital gains — 
aren’t particularly relevant. As long as you 
aren’t forced to sell when the house price is 
lower than the sum of your deposit, the stamp 
duty you paid and the remaining mortgage; 
and as long as the net rent covers the mort- 
gage every month, you’ll win in the end. 

But here’s the thing. Once one of those 
things ceases to be true, the sums change fast. 
And that’s why anyone thinking of getting 
into buy-to-let today should think again. In 
his last two statements, George Osborne has 
changed those numbers. In the middle of last 
year he announced that the current system 
of tax relief for buy-to-let investors, whereby 
all mortgage interest could be offset against 
income at the marginal rate and all investors 
could also automatically offset costs to the 
value of 10 per cent of their rental income 
every year, were to be changed. 

When the changes are fully implemented 
(by 2020/21), investors will be able to charge 
only the costs they actually incur. But more 


significantly, they will no longer be able to off- 
set interest directly against income. Instead, 
regardless of their marginal rate of tax, 
they will receive a tax credit to the value of 
20 per cent of their mortgage costs to offset 
against income tax. 

Here’s a quick look at how this works in 
practice with an example from Brewin Dol- 
phin. A landlord paying tax at 40 per cent has 
an 80 per cent loan-to-value mortgage. He 
gets £10,000 in rent and pays £8,000 in inter- 
est. On his £2,000 profit he currently pays 
40 per cent of £2,000 (£800) leaving him a net 

Hoiv many people mil shoulder huge 
costs on their property in the hope 
of a capital-gains jackpot years later! 

gain of £1,200. However, come 2020 his tax 
bill will be calculated on his turnover minus a 
20 per cent tax credit. And 40 per cent of his 
£10,000 turnover is £4,000. The relief comes 
to 20 per cent of the interest (£8,000 x 20 per 
cent = £1,600). The result is a £2,400 tax bill. 
Add that to his mortgage interest and you will 
see that his annual profit of £1,200 has turned 
into an annual loss of £400. Nasty. 

Most landlords won’t have mortgages that 
large but nonetheless you get the point: the 
changes turn the cash flows around fast. Play 
with the numbers and you will also see that 
they can turn 20 per cent taxpayers with prop- 
erty investments into 40 per cent taxpayers 
without too much difficulty. 

All this makes Osborne’s second move — 
announced in last year’s autumn statement 
— look particularly unpleasant for wannabe 
landlords. He’s put up stamp duty for any- 
one buying a second home — be it a holiday 



‘Fm prescribing you large doses 
of blame, guilt and shame.’ 


bolthole or a buy-to-let property. Buy after 
April and your property will cost you three 
percentage points more in stamp duty than 
it does now. If you are buying a house at, say, 
£300,000 that pushes the duty up from £5,000 
to £14,000 — a rise of 180 per cent. 

The main effect of that will be to reduce 
the deposit that investors have available 
when they buy (the more you spend on duty, 
the less you have for a deposit). So they will 
end up with a higher loan-to-value — and 
higher monthly payments — which will make 
the cash-flow situation even worse than it was 
likely to be already. 

There is a view that none of this matters: a 
poll last year showed that the vast majority of 
people still think buy-to-let is a fabulous idea 
— particularly for retirees. And 60 per cent 
of landlords told another survey they saw no 
need to take any action. They might be right. 
Maybe rents will rise. Maybe the capital gains 
over the next decade will be so huge that no 
one will mind the relentless grind of regu- 
lar annual losses. I don’t buy it. How many 
people are brave enough or high-income 
enough to shoulder huge costs on their prop- 
erty (effectively financing their tenants rather 
than vice versa) in the hope of hitting a capi- 
tal gains jackpot further down the line? Not 
as many as the ‘house prices always rise’ bri- 
gade like to think. 

This is why the National Landlords Asso- 
ciation forecasts that half a million buy-to- 
let flats will hit the market in the next year. I 
suspect they hope that big numbers like this 
might make Osborne think again — or at 
least add grist to the mill of the legal chal- 
lenge Cherie Booth’s firm is bringing. But I’m 
certain they won’t. Osborne wants to cool the 
housing market by making buyers, not sellers, 
the price drivers. And he wants more young- 
ish people to be able to buy. So, for him, half 
a million already well-off investors deserting 
this political hot potato of a market won’t be 
a shock. It’ll be a thrill. 

There is no point in underestimating the 
ability of politicians and central bankers to 
get their way on this kind of thing. They may 
not be much good at the macro stuff (there is 
no sign that central bankers have a hope in 
hell of saving the global economy from anoth- 
er meltdown). But changing the dynamics in 
individual markets? This they can do. They 
can do it with tax changes like these. And 
they can do it with the sort of policies that the 
Bank of England can implement whenever it 
feels like it (tightening the lending criteria for 
buy-to-let mortgages, for example). 

The Bank of England says its Financial 
Policy Committee is ready ‘to take action 
if necessary’. By which I assume they mean 
‘if George’s stuff doesn’t work’. So is now a 
good time to get into buy-to-let? If you want 
to take on George Osborne and Mark Car- 
ney, yes. Otherwise, no. 


Merryn Somerset Webb is editor-in-chief 
6>/MoneyWeek. 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


How is it where you live ? A tale of two 
nations and a message for George 


U pbeat or downbeat? I asked last 
month whether the mood where 
you live is energised by enterprise 
or demoralised by public-sector retreat — 
or both. Replies poured in while the news 
mostly got worse. Governor Carney warned 
that ‘the UK cannot help but be affected by 
an unforgiving global environment and sus- 
tained financial market turbulence’ as shares 
took another dive. BP and Shell announced 
profit falls and job cuts. The Brexit debate 
took off, but the migrant benefits row over- 
whelmed any sensible discussion of econom- 
ic pros and cons, on which voters must so far 
be utterly confused. 

Then again, it wasn’t all bad: like-for- 
like retail sales surged by 2.6 per cent last 
month; domestic gas suppliers cut prices by 
5 per cent and a new Shetland gas field came 
on stream that could fuel two million homes. 

This mixed picture was reflected in your 
reports — and well summed up by a medi- 
cal man: ‘My private patients generally tell 
me business is going well, but many I meet 
in the NHS seem to be finding times hard.’ 
It seems that if where you live is anchored 
by private-sector success, you’re much more 
likely to be on the cheerful side of the divide. 
Solihull, thanks to Jaguar Land Rover, is 
‘quietly prosperous, resolutely comfortable, 
untrendy and obscure’, while nearby Kenil- 
worth sees ‘signs of resurgence of the corner 
shop’. Along the M4 corridor, Reading with 
its business parks is ‘relatively buoyant’; 
Swindon benefits from Honda and Nation- 
wide even if ‘our local authority struggles to 
keep the streets lit’;Tisbury is ‘an oasis of 
feelgood’ with a thriving high street and ‘a 
garage where they fill the tank for you and 
check your tyres just like old times’. 

Up in the smoke, a Southwark resident 
enjoys the borough’s rising-affluent hipster 
tone, while complaining of ‘litter, incompe- 
tence of local bureaucrats, constant road- 
works and an inability to get an appointment 
with your preferred doctor for up to four 
weeks’. But the further away from London, 
the more my many correspondents describe 
a recovery that never happened. . . 



It^s that north-south divide 

In north-eastern England, higher job num- 
bers are ‘a veneer of hope that masks a 
bleaker picture’ of low wages and little to 
spend after bills have gone out. An IT con- 
tractor from Sunderland tells me that he 
has ‘long since given up on finding work in 
Tyne and Wear... All I can do is take time 
out to teach myself newer skills, and move 
further afield.’ Over the border in Kelso, 
local commerce is blighted by ‘Sainsbury’s 
glowering menacingly from the hill above 
the town and treating its customers with a 
strange mixture of contrived goodwill and 
profit-driven contempt; we go up there only 
to find what we cannot find in Lidl.’ 

Further north still, Aberdeen — devas- 
tated by the oil-price collapse — is ‘dying on 
its feet’, while right across Scotland ‘people 
in all walks of life are talking about moving 
businesses and families south’ to escape the 
SNP’s ‘managed destruction’ of the econo- 
my and the ‘desperate’ state of the Scottish 
NHS. Finally from Northern Ireland: ‘The 
chill winds can still be felt on every high 
street, where traders battle high rates and 
dwindling footfall. Charity shops are every- 
where. Why so dire? The problem is that the 
banks remain crippled. . . ’ 

Make of this precis what you will: no 
one ever claimed Spectator readers form 
a representative sample. But if George 
Osborne would like the full text of your elo- 
quent responses as he works on his Budget 
for next month. I’ll be happy to oblige. He 
might conclude, for example, that his long- 
overdue review of business rates should 
clearly favour smaller firms over very large 
ones, and the struggling provinces over the 
rich metropolis; and that his Living Wage 
has yet to make any impact at all on the 
socially corrosive income inequalities that 
are a residue of the long recession. 

He might conclude too that the comfort- 
ably-off middle classes do not believe fur- 
ther shrinkage of public services will boost 
general prosperity or do anything other 
than damage their own local quality of life; 


in short, even his own people probably now 
think cuts have gone far enough. 

Banking's poet-statesman 

I last spoke to former Lloyds Bank chairman 
Sir Jeremy Morse, who died last week aged 
87, at a tea party on the lawn of All Souls, the 
Oxford college where he became a fellow as 
a young classical scholar. It was a scene that 
could only have been improved by the arriv- 
al (perhaps to arrest me as an imposter) of 
the cerebral, puzzle-solving, poetry-loving 
television detective who was modelled on 
Sir Jeremy and borrowed his surname. But 
it was also the perfect backdrop against 
which to remember this brainiest of bankers, 
whose clarity of mind translated into a strat- 
egy that took Lloyds to the top by focusing 
on low-risk high-street opportunities while 
shunning the dangerous glamour of global 
securities markets. 

Unlike many of today’s City men. Sir Jer- 
emy was also both moral and humane in his 
approach. Unfashionably, he believed it was 
‘wrong for individuals to borrow’; but expe- 
rience at the IMF in the 1970s, and in resolv- 
ing the Latin American debt crisis a decade 
later, also taught him that there comes a 
time when the burden of borrowing is bet- 
ter forgiven: he once gave me a brisk lecture 
on Solon, the Greek poet-statesman whose 
debt relief measures helped save ancient 
Athens from economic paralysis. 

My predecessor Christopher Fildes 
recalled seeing the gentle side of Morse at 
a centenary party for TS. Eliot, who was 
working for Lloyds in Cornhill when he 
wrote The Waste Land. ‘Sir Jeremy began to 
read: “A crowd flowed over London Bridge, 
so many/ 1 had not known death had undone 
so many...” He checked for a moment and 
continued, and I thought, hearing him, that 
there was something not quite familiar 
about his text. Was this a draft rediscovered 
in Lloyds’ archives? No — but Eliot’s words 
had moved Sir Jeremy to tears, so that he 
could not see through his glasses. He had fin- 
ished the poem from memory.’ 
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James Walton hesitates to 
criticise a revered public 
figure, but Joan Bakewell’s 
reflections on life do seem a 
bit, well, half-baked 
Alex Burghart finds that, 
after the Conquest, English 
politics became as mad as a 
box of bellicose frogs 
James McNamara reminds 
us that the cartoon villainy 
of North Korea is no 
laughing matter 
Lloyd Evans wonders if the 
Greeks were a bit overrated 
as he watches Ibsen s The 
Master Builder 
Kate Chisholm hates 
herself for being addicted to 
the current Archers 
storyline 

Damian Thompson recalls 
an organist performing 
variations on ‘Yes! We Have 
No Bananas’ during mass 


‘The Tempest’ by 
Giorgione 

Martin Gay ford —p48 
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BOOKS 

A box of delights 

Juliet Nicolson examines women’s lives and changing 
fashions through a rich hoard of buttons for all occasions 


The Button Box: Lifting 
the Lid on Women's Lives 

by Lynn Knight 
Chatto, £15.99, pp. 308, 

ISBN 9780701188917 


How could you possibly justify a whole book 
about buttons? How could the mention of 
a humble wooden toggle, a diamond clasp, 
a ‘blue side buckle’ inspire such an unusual 
and irresistibly delightful account of more 
than a century’s worth of women’s lives? 
You might wonder. But as Lynn Knight sorts 
her way through her Victorian grandmother 
Annie’s old treasures, a rich hoard of but- 
tons of infinite shapes, sizes and textures, all 
packed into an old sweet tin, the smell of the 
lemon-scented geranium in Annie’s house 
comes hurtling through the door of her mind 
and returns her with a technicolour clatter 
to childhood. This is a book to make you 
smile, a story luminous with nostalgia. 

Knight discovers that the handling of a 
button, the sight of a button, the sound of 
the rattle of a button, revives whole land- 
scapes of memory. A button, as she dem- 
onstrates, is capable of transforming the 
simplest of garments. Visually and stylisti- 
cally a button can be the making of an out- 
fit, my own dreary, dark-as-the-night navy 
coat made gorgeous by three buttons cov- 
ered in violet-coloured velvet, a cardigan 
without buttons feeling like a face without 
features. As reminiscences of ‘the shiver 
of silk’ and ‘the shock of that red chiffon’ 
return to Knight, she explores the wider sig- 
nificance of the button, and its quiet part in 
contributing to women’s understanding of 
their ‘security, identity and independence’. 

Knight had the good fortune to inherit 


Annie’s precious tin and its contents, the 
buttons indivisibly associated with the gar- 
ments to which they were once attached, 
allowing her to uncover stories about 
women both in her family and unknown to 
her. She devotes one chronological chapter 
to the role that each of some two dozen dif- 
ferent buttons — plus the odd rogue thim- 
ble, velvet flower, and even a doll’s house 
doorknob that found its way into the tin — 
has occupied over the past century. 

Under Knight’s affectionate scrutiny. 

Miss Modern magazine reminded its 
readers that appearances matter, and 
that 'a lost button may mean a lost job' 

each of these tiny objects assumes its own 
idiosyncratic distinction: mackintosh but- 
tons for sporty practicality; apron buttons 
for domesticity; the show-stopper diamond 
clasp for glamour and classiness; the mis- 
chievous Edwardian ‘blackcurrant’ but- 
ton, ‘twinkling, iridescent’ and reminiscent 
of a fruit gum; the fiddly, elegant, suffrage- 
political shoe buttons that required a hook 
to do them up; the ladylike buttoned-up 
glove; the hardworking buttons that closed 
the wide openings of 1940s Women’s Land 
Army breeches. The ubiquitous, robust 
linen buttons ‘stretched across stiff metal 
with holes stamped in them for thread’ 
are the most modest, sewn by the wives 
of the 1930s on to thousands of working 
men’s shirts. 

The jet button, a symbol of mourning, 
was once the saddest of all. A century and 
a half ago, when grief was ‘a thriving busi- 
ness’, jet was ubiquitous, ‘scattered across 


fabrics and dripping from bosoms and 
shawls’. The button was named after the 
polished fossilised wood from Yorkshire 
from which it was carved. British button- 
making, a thriving industry since the 17th 
century, was the leading employer in Bir- 
mingham in the 1770s, and a century later 
the Whitby jet factory alone employed 
one-and-a-half thousand men. 

But if death and mourning were once 
traditionally observed by the shape and 
colour of buttons, these diminutive objects 
have occupied an equally important posi- 
tion at the beginning of life. One of the 
most moving chapters is devoted to ‘The 
Baby’s Button’ and concerns a tradition 
that accompanied adoption in the 18th cen- 
tury. A mother giving up her illegitimate 
child would be asked to leave an identify- 
ing token — perhaps a button belonging 
to the child’s soldier father — just in case 
she should change her mind (a decision that 
could bring distress to all concerned until 
the Adoption Act of 1927) and ask for the 
return of the child at a later date. 

One of the pleasures of this delicious 
gem of a book is the personal story of 
Knight’s maternal antecedents. A particu- 
larly beautiful cream smocked baby’s dress, 
with ‘two white flowers that decorate the 
bodice, each petal a single stroke of embroi- 
dery silk’, was made by Annie in 1930. It was 
worn for a special photograph of Knight’s 
mother and reflects the other side of the 
story. In a passage written with tenderness 
equal to the care with which commitment, 
love and good fortune were sewn into that 
little dress, Knight describes how of all the 
clothes Annie saved, this dress, with its 
three pearl buttons ‘defined by their milky 
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Dress by Harvey Berlin in 
Vogue, 1956. Far left: 1 7th- 
and 18th-century buttons 
from John Taylor’s 
Birmingham worshop 



GEHY lAAAGES 


sheen’, was the most precious. This was the 
dress in which Annie brought her adopted 
daughter home for the first time. 

As well as inheriting the Quality Street 
tin, Knight also found herself the teenage 
beneficiary of her grandmother’s, her great 
aunt Eva’s and her mother’s most beautiful 
clothes. Annie and Eva were not only dress- 
makers but also hoarders of the spoils of 
their passion for fashion. Knight rummages 
through this enviably capacious and histori- 
cally revealing dressing-up box, immersing 
herself in the lovely, often lost language of 
fabric, of sewing, of stuff. As she unpacks the 
treasures of the trunks, uncovering ‘floor- 
length ribboned nightgowns with lacework 
bodices, a black silk dress buttoned with 
tiny glass flowers, a shimmering art-deco 
scarf, she celebrates clothes, rejoicing in 
garments that are dainty, infinitely delicate 
and unequivocally feminine. 

Digging deeper into the historical layers 
of her grandmother’s box, Knight stitches 
in the story of the progress, as well as the 
restrictions, of women’s roles at home and 
at work during the last century. Cultural, 
political and feminist history is loosely, but 
justifiably, tacked on to the buttons that fas- 


tened 20th-century clothes. An aeroplane 
flown by Amy Johnson dressed by Schia- 
parelli, department stores, movies, litera- 
ture, dancing, uniforms, snobbery, rationing, 
and the exacting pressure of employment 
versus motherhood all play their part in the 
narrative. In the 1880s North London Col- 
legiate School, a rare place of education 
catering for intelligent young women, stip- 
ulated that it was ‘a rule of the school that 
no girl should enter who couldn’t make a 
buttonhole’. 

After the first world war, as more and 
more women began to work outside the 
home in increasingly responsible positions, 
clothes really mattered. Miss Modern maga- 
zine reminded its readers that ‘appearances 
reveal more than they hide’ and that ‘a lost 
button may mean a lost job’. 

The question of being taken seriously 
while still dressing in an appropriate and 
fashionable manner exercised writers 
such as Vera Brittain and Winifred Holtby, 
who were reluctant to compromise their 
self-respect, but at the same time did not 
want to risk accusations of frivolity. As 
Knight explains, a professional woman in 
the 1920s wondered if she must ‘disdain 


fashion and sacrifice style as a badge of 
her intelligence’. A housebound woman 
of the 1930s, denied any reliable contra- 
ceptives and already blessed with a suffi- 
cient quota of children, used needlework 
as a night-time delaying tactic. Inform- 
ing her husband that she would join him 
in the bedroom shortly, she hoped that ‘by 
the time she had finished sewing, he would 
have fallen asleep’. 

As Knight approaches her own experi- 
ence, the book becomes lyrical with memo- 
ry. Nostalgia is quickly evoked for a mother 
who may have had ‘two children before 
she had a fridge’ but saved enough of her 
wages to buy ‘coats with their broad hug-me 
shapes of all-enveloping wool’ (returning 
me to the image of my own mother arriv- 
ing at the school gates in the 1960s in a coat 
fastened by buttons the size of crumpets). 
Here are reminders of the ladybird but- 
ton, of a favourite homemade dress — ‘an 
abstract blend of grey and fuchsia’ — and 
of the fashion fads of the 1970s, including 
paper knickers, tie-dyed T-shirts — ‘a haze 
of bruised colour’ — smocks, crochet dress- 
es, ponchos and crushed velvet flares. 

And in a wonderful chapter entitled 
‘Suspenders: Corsetry, Scanties (& Sex)’ 
Knight takes us on a comprehensive his- 
tory of underwear, from the button-like 
suspender that tethered the top of the 
stocking in place, to the bra, ‘a positive 
rite of passage, a proud symbol of woman- 
hood’. 

This is a book in which a woman’s life 
can be measured out not in spoons but in 
buttons, a storyline that — despite the fear- 
some challenge of the ‘zip fastener’ — not 
only survives but flourishes. 
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Hen Harrier 
( Circus cyaneus) 
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MacGillivray 
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Raptor rapture 

John McEwen 

Raptor: A Journey through Birds 

by James Macdonald Lockhart 
Fourth Estate, £16.99, pp. 376, 

ISBN 9780007459872 


The fewer birds there are, the more books 
about them, particularly of the literary kind. 
Helen MacDonald’s H is for Hawk swept all 
the prizes; and James Macdonald Lockhart 
has already won a £10,000 Royal Society of 
Literature Award for Non-Fiction to fund 
research for his debut. It is of the quest vari- 
ety, recently popularised by William Fiennes, 
Horatio Clare, Mark Avery and others. 
J.A. Baker, who wrote the one-hit Sixties 
wonder The Peregrine, is modern father of 
the genre. 

Macdonald Lockhart describes his aim: 

Fifteen birds of prey, 15 different landscapes. 
A journey in search of raptors, a journey 
through the birds and into their worlds. That is 
how I envisaged it. Beginning in the far north, 
in Orkney, and winding my way down to a 
river in Devon. A long journey south, clam- 
bering down this tall, spiny island, which is as 
vast and wondrous to me as any galaxy. 

He is coy about his travel arrangements 
but seems mostly to have driven, then hiked 
and camped. Raptors have enjoyed a mod- 


est revival since the ban of certain insecti- 
cides, but by their nature they are scarce 
and extremely elusive. Of Pandionidae 
{osE^VQy), Accipitridae (broad-winged har- 
rier, eagle, buzzard, red kite) and Falco- 
nidae (peregrine, sparrowhawk etc.) only 
widespread buzzards, kestrels and kites are 
easily seen. ‘Most of the time out looking 
for the birds was spent not finding them,’ 
Macdonald Lockhart confesses. In the 
case of the wasp-grub-dependent sum- 
mer migrant, the honey buzzard, he drew 
a complete blank; but then there are only 
60 breeding pairs in the whole country. 
Even so, that is more than another summer 
migrant, the Montague’s harrier. 

To redress this lack of material he has 
tacked on the north-south journey of 
his hero, the 19th-century Scottish nat- 
uralist and artist William MacGillivray 
(1796-1852), to his own. Never mind that 
MacGillivray followed a different route, 
entirely on foot, from Aberdeen to Lon- 
don, filling his pockets with plants, being a 
botanist and geologist as well as ornithol- 
ogist. His supremacy as an ornithologist, 
author and illustrator of the pioneering 
and monumental five-volume History 
of British Birds makes him the ultimate 
guide for Macdonald Lockhart’s purpos- 
es: ‘He misses nothing in his description of 
the birds. . .. Sometimes I just want to hand 
everything. . . over to him.’ 


This he does, quoting MacGillivray’s 
scientific descriptions; plundering his jour- 
nals and other sources to build a mini-biog- 
raphy which develops into a sub-quest to 
find his tombstone — which he eventually 
does, neglected and vandalised, in Edin- 
burgh: symbol for him of MacGillivray’s 
current underestimation, although the 
Natural History Museum published a 
biography in 1993. 

MacGillivray was raised by an uncle 
on a Harris farm. The laird’s factor did his 
damnedest to evict the uncle at the time of 
the clearances. Bounty schemes, vermin lists 
and clearances, says Macdonald Lockhart, 
affect birds — especially raptors — and 
people alike. This common lament is also 
a recurring theme. He appears innocent of 
Sir Iain Moncreiffe of that Ilk’s plea that he 
wished there was 

a book on the lairds who did not clear, and 
why their glens are empty too: reminding us 
of the problems of the population explosion, 
and that the population of the crofting coun- 
ties, even Sutherland, was greater after the 
clearances than before them. 

The book divides, sometimes with con- 
fusing abruptness, between immediate 
action and adjacent subjects (MacGillivray 
to the fore) that arise from daydream- 
ing repose. There are sorties into local 
words, Robert Macfarlane-style; much 
rich description of weather, bogs, seas; and 
though it is one bird per chapter, you can 
never be sure which one is going to turn up 
— as is the way with raptors. Sometimes 
the word-poems work: ‘I keep on disturb- 
ing them [lapwings] in the mist, dislodging 
the flock, watching it rise and settle again 
further up the field like a thrown sheet 
coming to rest over a bed.’ Sometimes not: 
‘The burn’s slack elbows.’ 

Macdonald Lockhart mentions ‘the first 
time’ he fired a gun, but does not say wheth- 
er he continued. However, on the conten- 
tious matter of hen harriers versus grouse, 
the cause of a continuing feud between 
the RSPB and the sporting fraternity, he 
is refreshingly sensible: ‘Management of 
grouse moors and protection of hen harri- 
ers should not. . . be incompatible.’ 

This book, like many, would have been 
improved by a good edit, its purple passages 
and factual insertions best taken a dip at a 
time. But there is much to like, with orni- 
thological instruction leavened by general 
knowledge and travelogue to entertain a 
broad readership. Macdonald Lockhart is 
the great grandson of the naturalist writer 
Seton Gordon, author of such beguiling 
titles as The Charm of the Hills and Wan- 
derings of a Naturalist. With affectionate 
acknowledgment he has placed himself 
in that tradition; and writes that if he ever 
undertook a biography of MacGillivray he 
would tell it through the great man’s botani- 
cal wanderings. He is half way there. 
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Voices of St Joan 

James Walton 

Stop the Clocks: Thoughts 
on What I Leave Behind 

by Joan Bakewell 
Virago, £18.99, pp. 296, 

ISBN 9780349006093 


I don’t know if this counts as name- 
dropping, but I recently interviewed a boy- 
hood friend of Elvis Presley’s in Tupelo, 
Mississippi. The interview required a bit of 
patience, because his memories of the young 
Elvis appeared only intermittently amid a 
lengthy ramble through more or less any- 
thing that crossed his mind. But, as it turned 
out, it was also good preparation for reading 
Stop the Clocks. 

Joan Bakewell published her autobiogra- 
phy in 2003 and this, as the subtitle suggests, 
is intended to be a far looser set of reflec- 
tions. Nonetheless, it soon proves so loose as 
to present a reviewer with the kind of dilem- 
ma that could feature in the game Scruples: 
you’re sent a book by a much-loved national 
figure, now 82, which, if it were by almost 
anybody else, you’d be tempted to trash. 
What do you do now? 

Well, you could start by saying that parts 
of it work just as the whole thing’s meant 
to: a neat mix, and occasionally perfect syn- 
thesis, of personal experience and social 
history. In a section on postwar attitudes 
to sex, for example, Bakewell provides a 
sharp and heartfelt explanation of why 
D.H. Lawrence mattered so much to readers 
of her generation, before regretfully accept- 
ing how dated he now feels. And — while 
it’s not exactly fresh territory — she’s good, 
too, on the transition from northern lower- 
middle-class life to Cambridge in the 1950s 
by way of the grammar school. ‘Remember, 
girls,’ the headmistress announced when 
Bakewell got her Cambridge scholarship, 
‘however pleased we are for Joan, the true 
calling of a woman’s life is to be a wife and 
mother.’ 

Oddly enough, there are also parts that 
work just as the whole thing’s not meant to. 
‘I don’t want this to be a book about age- 
ing,’ Bakewell writes in the first chapter. 
Yet, some of its most affecting moments 
occur when, for instance, she acknowledges 
‘an increasing sense of my tribe coming to 
an end’, or tries to ‘recall what it was like 
not to be aware of death, how carefree and 
upbeat that must have been’. 

The trouble is that these nuggets do 
take some digging out from nearly 300 
pages of Bakewell telling us whatev- 
er pops into her head at any given time: 
the silly names that celebrities give their 
children, say, or the approved way of darn- 
ing socks in the 1940s. (‘A good darn began 
with the choice of an exactly matched strand 
of wool or cotton, not only the colour but 


the ply compatible with that of the sock.’) 
In fact, virtually all the chapters could be 
entitled, as one of them is, ‘On Stuff, with 
Bakewell proving true to a method that 
she accurately, if somewhat understatedly, 
describes as ‘allowing my mind to spool in 
different directions’. ‘On Stuff itself, mean- 
while, brings us — among other things — 
a history of teddy bears, a story she found 
on the internet about a man in Wales with 
4,000 fridge magnets and a reminder of the 
fuss caused in the 1980s by Kit Williams’s 
treasure-hunt book Masquerade. 

Along the way, Bakewell does some- 
times pause to consider the lessons that her 
long life has taught her — but these rarely 
tend to the startling. ‘Some things change, 
and some things stay the same,’ she notes at 
one point. ‘Some things get better and some 
get worse,’ she decides at another. Consid- 
ering the rise of the selfie, she wonders if 
this is ‘a celebration of our individuality 
or a desperate bid to be noticed’ — before 
reaching the conclusion, ‘I don’t know.’ 

Elsewhere, her conclusions are less 
coherent. On page 123 she denounces 
pushy modern parents for pressurising their 

Joan tells us whatever pops into her 
head — about socks, silly names, 
teddy bears and fridge magnets 

children to ‘play musical instruments’ and 
‘sing in choirs’. On page 125, she laments 
the clampdown on childhood creativity, 
with ‘playing music’ and ‘singing in choirs’ 
both ‘increasingly threatened’. Later, within 
a single paragraph, she’s both pleased that 
today’s young people ‘seem comfortable 
in their own bodies’ and unsurprised by 
the growth of ‘self-harm, anorexia and 
depression’. 

Almost by the law of averages, even the 
most rambling sections of Stop the Clocks 
do contain some incidental pleasures — 
and I’m not just saying that (I don’t think) 
because Bakewell is a much-loved national 
figure of 82. The overall effect, though, is 
— to reclaim a word from the sort of youth 
slang that she alternately admires and dis- 
likes — definitely random. 





A plague on all P-words 

Anthony Cummins 

Martin John 

by Anakana Schofield 

And Other Stories, £10, pp. 320, 

ISBN 9781908276667 


This isn’t a book to read before lights out. 
It’s about a mentally ill man whose mother 
exiles him from rural Ireland after years of 
rumours and reprisals related to his habit 
of startling passers-by with his bared erec- 
tion. She has tried strapping him to a chair 
and bolting the door, but all that did was give 
him a fetish for not emptying his bladder. 
Now Martin John is flat-sitting in south Lon- 
don, working as a nightwatchman and hoard- 
ing old Eurovision tapes and lists of words 
beginning with P. But menacing this toehold 
on equilibrium is the arrival of an ill-disposed 
male lodger, who swiftly becomes the object 
of his paranoia. 

Martin John’s fevered brain (it’s always 
‘Martin John’) gives the novel its jagged 
rhythm. Often we can’t make sense of what 
we’re reading — why does he keep mention- 
ing Beirut and asking people to ‘check his 
card’? — but these and other refrains crys- 
tallise with revelations of past crimes. We’re 
shown how he masturbated before calling 
999 when he discovered a previous lodger 
(a woman) comatose in bed after a suicide 
attempt; the look from the paramedic con- 
vinced him only to rent to men in future. The 
ominous narration, both protective and accu- 
satory, is privy to these thoughts but not whol- 
ly aligned with them: it’s like the voice Martin 
John might hear in his head. 

Somehow the protagonist’s extreme aver- 
sion to using the toilet adds to the agitation. 
The pressure builds as we piece together how 
he got to where he is now — a process aided 
by a shift in perspective to the victim of his 
worst offence. His fixation with his new lodger 
adds a thrillerish voltage, as he embarks on 
a guerrilla eviction campaign involving crank 
calls, sabotaging the plumbing and branding 
his items with a £26 custom-made ink stamp: 
‘If you remove or move this object or current- 
ly have this object in your hand you have vio- 
lated code 1066.’ 

The fizzy verbal surface serves to sugar- 
coat a grown-up tale of how blighted lives 
carry on. While there’s late comic relief from 
a massive delay Martin John causes at Euston, 
his favoured haunt, it doesn’t herald a happy 
ending. This is a book about social breakdown 
as well as mental breakdown, with a low-key 
portrait — almost in passing — of a no-ques- 
tions-asked migrant labour market in which 
Martin John can be tolerated but not helped. 
Ultimately it’s about that £26 stamp. Imagine 
selling that — you’d know something was up, 
but what could you do? We recoil from the 
response of Martin John’s mother — but what 
can she do? The novel won’t pretend it’s easy. 
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Children in the bidonville du Chemin du Cornillon, Saint-Denis, 1963. (From Luc Sante’s The Other Paris) 


A people horrible 
to behold 

Patrick Marnham 

The Other Paris: An Illustrated 
Journey Through the City^s Poor and 
Bohemian Post 

by Luc Sante 
Faber, £25, pp. 306, 

ISBN 9780571241286 

The Only Street in Paris: 

Life on tne Rue des Martyrs 

by Elaine Sciolino 
Norton, £16.99, pp. 294, 

ISBN 9780393242379 


The much-lamented journalist and bon 
viveur Sam White, late of the rue du Bac, 
The Spectator and the Evening Standard, 
who lived in Paris for over 40 years, once 
wrote an affectionate portrait of his adopt- 
ed home that opened with the defiant words, 
‘Yes: I like it here.’ As a short review of the 
city it was perfect. Longer accounts that say 
less are published every year and must run 
by now into thousands of volumes. 

A glance at the map shows why Paris — 
‘most sublime of cities’, as Luc Sante terms it 
— continues to attract such devotion. There 
is the twisting shape of the river, cutting the 
city in two, the islands that form the origi- 
nal nucleus — defensible against Roman or 
barbarian armies — the heights of Mont- 
martre, the line of the city walls, marked 
more clearly now by the peripherique ring 
road, and the 20 enclosed arrondissements, 
their numbers distributed in a chaotic jum- 


ble until one traces the pattern of a coiled 
snake with its head at the centre. This is a 
model railway of a capital city, small enough 
to be crossed comfortably on foot, a magi- 
cal playground in which to play the game of 
getting lost for as long as possible in the 
course of a leisurely day. 

Luc Sante, who is visiting professor of 
writing and the history of photography at 
Bard College, New York, has put together 
an exhaustive and sometimes bewildering 
collection of anecdotes and snapshots that 
commemorate the life over several hundred 
years of the city’s underclass. He argues that 
Paris embodies the nation’s revolutionary 
instincts. ‘The Parisians,’ he writes, ‘have his- 
torically shown an extraordinary willingness, 
and even eagerness, to fight authority in the 
streets... Even today [the city] continues to 
serve as a theatre for every sort of demon- 
stration and strike.’ He presents the tradition 
of anarchic violence as evidence of a contin- 
uing struggle for liberty, and concentrates on 
the eastern quarters, disdaining the wealthier 
areas to the west. 

Elaine Sciolino, like Sam White, is a for- 
eign correspondent. She is, she tells us, from 
‘the tough side of Buffalo’, New York, and 
is the daughter of an American-Sicilian 
who supplied her home town with Ital- 
ian delicacies. Her ‘only street in Paris’ is 
the rue des Martyrs in the 9th arrondisse- 
ment, running downhill from Montmartre 
and Sacre Coeur. Sciolino has an apartment 
round the corner on the rue Notre Dame 
de Lorette. Several books have already 
been written about the rue des Martyrs, 
which was once described in a British Sun- 
day newspaper as ‘one of the world’s great 
shopping streets’, and Sciolino was first 


attracted to the street by its food shops. 
Her account of living in ‘the 9th’ today con- 
centrates on the shopkeepers, an assortment 
of her neighbours and their unremarkable 
daily lives. 

Sante is dismissive of the Sciolino 
approach. In his view, Paris has become ‘a 
brand name’, its revolutionary past laminat- 
ed by ‘planners, developers and accredited 

At a brothel notorious for supplying 
minors y the police arrested 'un rentier, 
46 years old, name.,, Marcel Proust 

consultants’. These powerful interests dis- 
tribute wall plaques and brass noticeboards 
and are intent on dismantling a historical 
city and reassembling a theme park — an 
acceptable addition to the visitors’ ‘shop- 
ping and dining experience’. In search of a 
more authentic history, Sante has waded 
around in the archives and emerged with a 
pile of septic treasures. Here is Balzac: 

One of the most distressing of spectacles is the 
appearance of the Parisian population, a peo- 
ple horrible to behold, pale, wan, sunburned. 
Their twisted and contorted faces exude 
through every pore the desires, the vices, the 
poisons with which their brains have been 
swelled. They wear masks stamped with the 
indelible sign of panting greed. 

Sciolino gives us Edith Piaf, the ‘Hotel 
Amour’ (rooms by the hour) and the pleas- 
ures of unpasteurised butter and white 
asparagus. Arianna Huffington drops in 
and the ladies go clothes shopping togeth- 
er. Sante counters with tales of prostitu- 
tion, syphilis and the formation under 
Napoleon III of a special police squad, the 
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groupe des homos, which eventually busted 
the Hotel Marigny, just behind the Made- 
leine, a brothel that was notorious for sup- 
plying minors for adult men. Here in 1918 
the cops arrested 24 underage boys and 24 
adult males. The latter included 'un rentier, 
46 years old, 102 Bvd. Haussmann, name. . . 
Marcel Proust’. Sante’s examples pile up. 
He resurrects hags, scabies, disfigurement, 
human lives reduced to a sub-human level, 
centuries of public execution by guillotine, 
and mob butchery in the courtyards and 
cloisters. As the horrors unfold over the 
centuries it is hard to decide which is worse, 
Parisian civil war or peace. An illustration 
from 1851 by Paul Gavarni shows an aged 
fille de joie accepting a coin from an elegant 
gentleman and blessing him with the words, 
‘May God keep your sons away from our 
daughters.’ 

Occasionally the two visions over- 
lap. Both authors write of the pleasures of 
loitering in bookshops on the rue des Mar- 
tyrs, but Sante’s bookshop (naturally) has 
closed, whereas Sciolino logs three book- 
shops that are still open, and mentions the 
vital role played by retail price maintenance 
in defending the central importance of le 
livre in the nation’s culture. Sante notes that 
rue Notre Dame de Lorette, Sciolino ’s home, 
was once selected by Zola as the gateway to 
sordid encounters. 

Surprisingly, Sciolino, living with her fam- 
ily in a foreign city, gives us nothing about 
the routine small change of Parisian life, the 
politics of the school door, the problems 
of parking or the difficulties in finding an 
affordable apartment. Instead, we meet a 
cast of ‘colourful locals’. One is never quite 
sure whether the latter are pleased to see 
her or are actually trying to escape from her 
obsessive curiosity. But she is a dedicated 
reporter, determined to uncover something 
new, and her pleasure in observing the little 
life of her surroundings is infectious. Sante’s 
more polemical raw material sometimes 
reads like a bundle of unedited lecture notes. 
And he has been ill-served by his publishers; 
one needs a magnifying glass to appreciate 
the significance of many of the well-chosen 
illustrations, and the captions are frequently 
inadequate or misleading. 

In his conclusion Sante relapses into the 
opaque assertions of ‘psychogeography’, 
often a fashionable synonym for bad travel 
writing. This is the self-absorbed world of 
those who have nothing to tell us because 
they have experienced so little; of authors 
who rarely use one word when 19 will do. 
His best chapters are anchored in the real- 
ity of la rue and the political importance 
of the Paris mob. (Although by insisting 
on the noble aspirations embodied in the 
violence of the underclass, and ignoring 
the ‘reactionary’ western areas of Paris, he 
risks replacing one romantic historical leg- 
end with another.) 

The two books make a strange contrast. 


Luc Sante and Elaine Sciolino are both 
Americans. Sante, who was born in Bel- 
gium and has never lived in Paris, has dis- 
interred the entrails of the city. Sciolino, 
who frequently refers to her Sicilian roots, 
has lived there for over a decade but 
nonetheless retains the excitement of a new- 
comer. She reveals some of the life that peo- 
ple continue to live behind the facade of 
Sante’s ‘theme park’. 

Both writers have responded to the sub- 
conscious electricity of Paris. On one level, 
Paris remains chillingly exclusive, its bloody- 
minded citizens mocked by their fellow 
countrymen as Parigots — smug, patronis- 
ing and entitled. But despite this, Paris con- 
tinues to fascinate every literate westerner. 
Even the names of the Metro stations — 
Voltaire, Republique, Convention, Victor 
Hugo, Concorde, Bastille, Austerlitz, Stalin- 
grad — evoke the political, moral and mili- 
tary battlefields of a nation, a continent and 
a civilisation. 


Stop calling me ‘Goat’ 

Claire Lowdon 


Thomas and Mary: A Love Story 

by Tim Parks 

Harvill Seeker, £16.99, pp. 352, 

ISBN 9781910701157 


The title of Tim Parks’s 17th novel is false 
advertising, because Thomas and Mary: 
A Love Story is barely a love story, and 
it’s certainly not about Mary. The intend- 
ed effect is irony: the dust jacket promises 
‘a love story in reverse’, and the opening 
chapter describes Thomas Paige losing his 
wedding ring on Blackpool beach during a 
family holiday. 

The next few chapters are reasonably 
successful. Parks opens little windows on to 
the Paiges’ dying marriage. ‘Bedtimes’ takes 
us through a week of evenings, with the Paig- 
es always going to bed at different times. 
‘Goat’ explains the nicknames they’ve had 
for one another over the years, ending with 
a painful scene in which Thomas asks Mary 
to stop calling him ‘Goat’. 

‘It was our story,’ he accepted. ‘It was fun once. 

But not now. I’m Thomas and you’re Mary’ 

Lists are used frequently, sometimes to good 
effect — although never so brilliantly as 
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Kundera’s ‘Short Dictionary of Misunder- 
stood Words’ in The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being, a superior forebear of Parks ’s frag- 
mentary technique. 

From the tenth chapter, ‘Black Tie’, 
onwards, the novel rapidly deteriorates. 
‘Black Tie’ is narrated by one of Thomas’s 
mistresses; the chapter ‘Harry’ is about 
Thomas’s aging uncle; in ‘Whereof one 
cannot speak’ we hear from Thomas’s ten- 
nis partner; ‘Julie’ is narrated by a dog- 
walking friend of Mary’s. 

This is a small sample, and the idea is 
admittedly in line with that fragmentary 
technique — these are supposed to be dif- 
ferent angles on Thomas and Mary’s ‘love 
story’. In practice, the reader spends a frus- 
trating two pages of each short chapter 
trying to work out who on earth is talking 
to us. More often than not the character 
disappears, never to return. Virginia Woolf 
said of Dickens that he ‘made his books 
blaze up, not by tightening the plot... but 
by throwing another handful of people on 
the fire.’ It’s not a method that works for 
Parks. Each new character is another dud 
match, struck in increasing desperation 
by an author who can’t get the kindling to 
catch. 

The one person we never hear from 
is Mary herself, which feels like a missed 
opportunity. Mary’s mind, surely, would be 
an interesting place to go in a story about, 
well, Thomas and Mary. Instead, we get the 
dog- walkers, the tennis partners, even a con- 
versation between Thomas’s dead parents 
in heaven. At first the chapter ‘Storming 
the Tower’ seems to be written from Mary’s 
point of view, but in the closing paragraph, 
we read: 

Thomas stopped. After a long pause he put 
his pen down. He was getting nowhere. Mary 
remained a complete enigma. 

Perhaps you had better stick to your own 
side of the story, he decided. 

The novel sticks increasingly to Thom- 
as’s side, so much so that we end up read- 
ing at length about his childhood. These 
extended flashbacks recycle autobiographi- 
cal material from Parks ’s acclaimed debut. 
Tongues of Flame, which dealt with his par- 
ents’ religious fanaticism. What relevance 
this has to the story of Thomas and Mary 
is anyone’s guess. In an interview with the 
New Yorker, Parks seems unconcerned by 
such quotidian niceties as narrative struc- 
ture: 

The aim of the book was really to avoid the 
usual dramatic trajectory that one inevitably 
finds in novels. ... Readers will have to judge 
for themselves whether it all makes sense. 

For this reader at least, the book felt 
fatally directionless, a long walk through the 
rain, trudging behind someone who swears 
the pub is just at the end of the street, just 
around the corner, down here on the right... 
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Rescuing old Nick 

Michael Moorcock 


From the Shadows: The Architecture 
and Afterlife of Nicholas 
Hawksmoor 

by Owen Hopkins 
Reaktion, £25, pp. 344, 

ISBN 9781780235158 


In the conclusion to his very substantial 
study of England’s least known and most 
misunderstood Baroque architect, Owen 
Hopkins discusses some of the modern 
folklore that has developed around Nich- 
olas Hawksmoor over the past 40 years, 
showing how swiftly a myth can capture 
the public imagination. The bulk of this 
unevenly written, fact-packed book is 
devoted to discussing Hawksmoor’s life 
and work. The last chapter considers the 
myths which recently gained him a large 
public and, ironically, brought him the crit- 
ical recognition he failed to receive either 
in his own lifetime or for almost two cen- 
turies afterwards. 

A yeoman farmer’s son, born in 
Nottinghamshire in 1661, Hawksmoor 
joined Wren’s office at the age of 18. Rap- 
idly learning his craft, by 24 he was earn- 
ing two shillings a day as Wren’s assistant. 
Reliable, modest and affable, he worked 
on St Paul’s, Blenheim Palace and most 
of our great Baroque architectural pro- 
jects. Before long he was designing full- 
scale buildings of his own. Encouraged by 
the fashion of his day to indulge his own 
tastes, his expression is, even now, consid- 
ered eccentric. 

As well as with Wren, he also worked 
closely with their mutual friend Vanbrugh 
and was admired by both. His plans were 
enough to secure him major commis- 
sions, but he remained marginalised, pri- 
marily because, unlike his associates, he 
was not a gentleman. Yet he designed six 
major east London churches, including St 
Mary Woolnoth, St Anne’s Limehouse and 
Christ Church Spitalfields, as well as All 
Souls, Oxford, and the towers of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Castle Howard, which became 
associated in recent decades with screen 
versions of Brideshead Revisited, was 
designed by Vanbrugh and, after his death, 
completed chiefly by Hawksmoor. 

On the cusp of the Enlightenment, 
London was still a rather second-rate 
plague-ridden medieval town. The great 
fire allowed ambitious talents the oppor- 
tunity to redesign its landscape, enabling 
the city to re-invent itself, reflecting the 
commercial, scientific, artistic and intellec- 
tual energy of the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries. Paris was already perhaps the 
most beautiful modern capital in Europe, 
with its grand Baroque buildings dominat- 
ing the city and its surroundings. De Bro- 



Hawksmoor’s plan for a baptistery 
at St Paul’s Cathedral 
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sse’s Luxembourg palace and Mansart’s 
Invalides were designed as displays of pri- 
vate and public power. They were no doubt 
familiar to Charles II who, returned from 
exile, would be comfortable with at least 
the earliest examples of the style and pre- 
disposed to favour those architects already 
committed to it. 

Hawksmoor was admired for his can- 
dour, honesty and modesty and regarded 
with great affection by all he worked with 
and made a decent living, leaving some 
moderately substantial property when he 
died of gout in 1736. But in his lifetime the 
Palladians came aggressively into fashion, 
doing all they could to spoil his reputation. 
Long before he died they had condemned 
him as eccentric, fussy and old-fashioned 
and successfully expunged him from the 
public memory. 

For decades Hawksmoor’s best work 
in London and Oxford was credited to the 
unfashionable Wren. He was dismissed as 
a relatively minor assistant, satirised for 
eccentricities like the statue of George II 
on the summit of the spire of St George’s, 
Bloomsbury. Considering him merely Van- 
brugh’s assistant. Sir John Soane mocked 
him in verse: 

When Harry the eighth left the Pope in the 
lurch, 

His Parliament made him the head of the 
Church, 


But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury 
people, 

Instead of the Church, made him head of the 
Steeple. 


Hardly known at all as an architect in 
his own right, Hawksmoor had a few hesi- 
tant supporters by the early 20th century. 
Not until the past few decades, however, 
did his eclecticism attract the admiration 
of architects like James Stirling and Robert 
Venturi, who discovered inspiration and 
affirmation in him. There is little question, 
however, that he would not have been well 

Hawksmoor came to he associated 
in the public mind with ley lines, 
Satanic ritual and horrible murder 


known to the general public were it not 
for the visionary literary movement best 
represented by London writers fascinated 
by the likes of William Blake, in particular 
Iain Sinclair. 

Working in the 1960s as a metropoli- 
tan gardener entrusted with the upkeep 
of churchyards, Sinclair found his poetic 
imagination sparked by Hawksmoor. It’s 
fair to say he began the Hawksmoor reviv- 
al with his first substantial work, Lud Heat, 
which claimed supernatural links between 
the churches, in turn inspiring Peter Ack- 
royd to write his masterpiece Hawksmoor 
and Alan Moore his dark graphic novel, 
subsequently filmed. From Hell. 

As a result Hawksmoor, though all evi- 
dence suggests he led an exemplary and 
conventional private life, became associ- 
ated in the public mind with ley lines, free- 
masonry, Satanic ritual and horrible murder 
in a London owing more to De Quincey, 
Dickens and Stevenson than to Wren and 
the Enlightenment. From the Shadows dis- 
pels those myths while taking admirable 
pains to describe the reality of its subject’s 
rich and idiosyncratic career. 


Frozen beards 
and hot tempers 

Sara Wheeler 


The Maverick Mountaineer: 

The Remarkable Life of George 
Ingle Finch: Climber, Scientist, 
Inventor 

by Robert Wainwright 
Allen & Unwin, £17.99, pp. 412, 
ISBN 9781760111922 


Born in New South Wales in 1888, George 
Finch climbed Mount Canobolas as a boy, 
unleashing, in the thin air, a lifelong pas- 
sion. When he was 14, the family emigrated 
to Europe. There, as a young man. Finch 
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excelled both as an alpinist and a student, 
enrolling at the prestigious Zurich Feder- 
al Institute of Technology, where he won 
a gold medal which he subsequently melt- 
ed down to buy ropes and belays. He was 
six feet two, with broad shoulders and blue 
eyes, and he played the piano beautifully. 

In 1912 he moved to London to work 
as a research chemist, joining the Fuel and 
Refractory Fuels team at Imperial Col- 
lege the following year. From the outset, 
he upset convention in the climbing frater- 
nity. His independent spirit proved almost 
disastrous when he progressed to the high- 
er peaks of the Himalaya, a region then in 
the grip of the saurians of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in Britain, and its rival 
the Alpine Club. 

Finch failed a medical for the first offi- 
cial British expedition to Everest under 
suspicious circumstances, but he went on 
the second, in 1922, and with Geoffrey 
Bruce climbed to 27,000 feet — higher 
than anyone before. When he got down to 
the lower Camp III, he ate four fried quail 
truffled in foie gras. Polarised views on the 
use of oxygen dominated the enterprise. 
Finch was one of the main supporters of 
oxygen use, and brilliantly pioneered new 
equipment, but many thought it was cheat- 
ing — just as a decade before they had 
sniffed at Amundsen reaching the South 
Pole with dogs. Finch wrote in the Royal 
Geographical Journal that by guzzling 
from a canister 

the climber does not smooth away the rough 

rocks of the mountain or still the storm; nor is 

he an Aladdin who, by a rub on a magic ring, is 

wafted by invisible agents to his goal. 

The journalist Robert Wainwright has 
conjured up the rasp of crampons on sheet 
ice, the taste of peaches eaten from the tin, 
and the bitchiness endemic among the fro- 
zen-bearded tribe of climbers and explor- 
ers — a characteristic still thriving. Finch 
wrote in his diary of ‘a legacy of hate’. The 
organisers passed him over for the third 
Everest expedition, in 1924. George Mal- 
lory went, as he had on the previous two. 
(‘You know he doesn’t like me,’ Finch had 
written home.) This time, Mallory didn’t 
come back. 

Wainwright acknowledges that Finch 
was abrasive. He was, according to a peer, 
‘overbearing and a difficult climbing com- 
panion’. One tent-mate wrote irritably 
of his tendency to tell tall stories, add- 
ing, ‘Cleans his teeth on 1 February and 
has a bath on the same day if the water is 
very hot, otherwise puts it off till the next 
year.’ But Wainwright also reckons, I am 
sure correctly, that when it came to the 
establishment, the usual class prejudice 
was at work: Finch was simply not the 
right sort. 

Meanwhile, two marriages had slid 
into a crevasse. The first had yielded 


two sons, but Finch believed they were 
not his, as he was serving with the Royal 
Field Artillery at the time, most signifi- 
cantly as a chemist in the ordnance divi- 
sion (little is known of what he actually 
did in the war, though he got an MBE for 
service in Salonika). Wainwright thinks 
Finch was right about the adultery. The 
eldest son was shipped around the world to 
stay with various relatives who didn’t want 
him, eventually fetching up in Hollywood, 
where he won a posthumous Oscar. His 
name was Peter Finch. A happy third mar- 
riage produced three daughters. 

Finch continued to work as a research- 
er, contributing to breakthroughs in, for 
example, the efficiency of iron as a cata- 
lyst. According to Wainwright, he was for- 
tunate to begin his career ‘at a watershed 
moment, when the untapped mysteries of 
science met the industrial demands of a 
new century’. During the second world war 
he did brilliant work to limit fire damage. 

Wainwright has researched thorough- 
ly, deploying important primary sources 
as well as Finch’s memoir. Few will wish 

‘He deans his teeth on 1 February — 
and baths if the water is very hot — 
otherwise puts it off for a year 

this book longer, especially in the pages on 
climbing technicalities (‘It was here that 
the piton was invaluable’). Stylistically, 
one observes a weakness for cliche — cats 
escaping from bags, folk living in the lap of 
luxury and so on — and, worse, an occa- 
sional lack of clarity. ‘Often,’ the readers 



learns, ‘it is a quirk of fate that sometimes 
creates an opportunity.’ Make your mind 
up, man: does this happen often, or some- 
times? 

In the end Wainwright evokes admira- 
tion for his subject, but little sympathy. The 
Maverick Mountaineer fills in gaps about a 
key player in the golden age of the slopes, 
and as such it is a welcome addition to the 
shelves, even without an index. The book is 
also a threnody for a vanished era of both 
science and climbing. 


The trouble with mothers 

Eric Weinberger 

My Name is Lucy Barton 

by Elizabeth Strout 
Penguin Viking, £12.99, pp. 191, 

ISBN 9780241248775 


For a child, the idea of ‘knowing’ your 
mother doesn’t compute; she’s merely 
there. As an adult, there may be the curi- 
osity — who is this person who gave me 
birth and brought me up? — but also some 
kind of resignation: you’ll simply never 
know. Better, even, not to know. So long 
as she’s alive. Once she’s dead, you will 
regret it everlastingly; but you also know it 
could not have been otherwise. It’s a handy 
argument. 

Five days in a Manhattan hospital, as a 
grown woman with children of your own 
— now you are a mother, too — with your 
mother sitting across from you, may thus 
be a gorgeous opportunity, something to 
savour when everything else about you is 
shaky. (The entire hospital stay, in a room 
with a night view of the Chrysler building, 
is nine weeks.) The principal satisfaction 
of Elizabeth Strout’s novella My Name 
is Lucy Barton — and perhaps it is only 
a literary satisfaction — is that it provides 
something far more ambiguous: this par- 
ticular mother, irritable and gossipy and 
withholding, will not be known. 

It is the first time in years that mother 
and daughter Lucy have seen or even real- 
ly spoken to each other. The situation is so 
strange, and unresolved, that the book can 
be about nothing but these two. Lucy’s fate 
seems to be that of a person who cannot 
command another’s lasting interest. Nei- 
ther her husband nor two young daughters 
visits much, or has anything to say — in 
nine weeks. Her father, who has stayed at 
home in Illinois, doesn’t ring up or send 
messages to Lucy through his wife. Even 
her mother, in the flesh, won’t say she loves 
Lucy, ask about her life, take any interest in 
her family or do much else but talk about 
unhappy couples and families from the old 
days whom Lucy hasn’t remembered in 
years. If it weren’t for Lucy’s hospital phy- 
sician, visiting daily for nine weeks ‘minus 
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A child freedom fighter in Budapest, 1956 


one day’, there would be almost no kind- 
ness in all the book. But kindness is never 
what Lucy, born in excruciating poverty, 
has ever expected or even perhaps desired 
in life. 

Lucy Barton is, no surprise, a writer, 
whose slowly emerging path to publica- 
tion and a career is established in these 
few pages. The tale she tells of her moth- 
er’s visit to New York is decades old. At the 
time of writing, Lucy’s two daughters are 
at college; and she and her husband have 
remarried. Both her parents are dead. Her 
mother, whom she wouldn’t see again until 
her deathbed nine years after the hospital 
visit, sent Lucy away by the second even- 
ing. And that was the first time in decades 
that Lucy had seen her father — who soon 
followed. But the death of parents changes 
everything; ‘the world began to look differ- 
ent,’ Lucy reports. Even an estranged fam- 
ily of two parents and three children, ‘as 
off-kilter as we had been’, formed a unit, 
‘a structure over me that I had not even 
known about until it ended’. 

If she weren’t a writer, Lucy as narra- 
tor might not make so many arguments. 
She might stay with only what she sees 
and feels. But she has several. One that 
crops up often in this dreamlike patch- 
work, where tenderness is hard to come by, 
is about our human tendency to ‘find ways 
to feel superior to another person’, which 
to Lucy’s mind makes ‘the lowest part of 
who we are’. Without bringing herself even 
close to being able to acknowledge it, those 
guilty may include her mother. 


Sixty years on 

David Edgerton 

1 956: The World in Revolt 

by Simon Hall 
Faber, £20, pp. 528, 

ISBN 9780571312320 

1956: The Year That 
Changed Britian 

by Francis Beckett and Tony Russell 
Biteback, £20, pp. 320, 

ISBN 9781849549127 


The book of the year has long been a 
favoured genre in popular history, and is a 
commonplace today. While a book of hours 
endlessly recycles, the point of the book 
of the year is change, the more the better. 
There is an implied contest between years 
— you say 1917 is the most important; I 
trump you with 1940, or 1968 or 1979.... It 
is at once a rather silly genre, potentially 
nothing more than a dreary compendium of 
novelties, and one with distinct possibilities, 
as illustrated by both these books taking on 
1956, one globally, one for Britain. 

Simon Hall’s approach is to write the 


story of a year in global history, by moving 
through the Americas, Africa and Europe, 
taking up the story of particular events 
as they happen at the rate of over one a 
month. The theme is revolts and counter- 
revolts. Each chapter is nicely done, cov- 
ering what within national histories are 
familiar events — from the Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus boycott to the beginnings 
of the Cuban revolution, mass repression 
in Algeria, revolt in Cyprus, as well as the 
ructions in Eastern Europe following de- 
Stalinisation, and more. 

In this account 1956 is certainly an inter- 
esting year, but the case is not made strong- 
ly enough that this was a decisive year for 
the future. Indeed the book remains a set 
of national stories, richly evoked and , 
wonderfully juxtaposed, rather than an 
interconnected global history. 

As the book more than once suggests, to 
its credit, there are big global stories to be 
told. Much of this book is about the revolt 
of subject racial majorities against white 
rule, in Alabama, South Africa, Algeria, 
Cuba, and even indeed in Egypt (where 
white men operated the Suez Canal). 
Another recurring theme is the repres- 
sive measures of white powers, including 


I the British-French-Israeli attack on 
I Egypt, and the common invocation 
" of anti-communism, in what was 
close to being called a ‘war on ter- 
ror’ in many, many places. 

It is a striking irony, not suffi- 
ciently brought out here, that while 
white imperialists in Africa were 
increasing repression, the Soviet 
empire was de-escalating it. De- 
Stalinisation preceded the denun- 
ciation of Stalin by Khrushchev, 
and it led to serious problems for 
Soviet power especially in Poland 
and Hungary. Khrushchev stopped 
a prepared Red Army from crush- 
ing Poland, but in Hungary the 
reforming communist govern- 
ment overstepped the mark, and a 
bloody invasion resulted, though 
it too nearly did not happen. But 
control re-established, the Soviet 
empire remained much more lib- 
eral than under Stalin. The Soviet 
empire lasted a lot longer than the 
white empires in Africa, and was 
maintained at a fraction of the cost 
in blood. 

Beckett and Russell illustrate the 
second way out of timeline banal- 
ity. Looking at newspapers shows 
not that journalists have written the 
first draft of what comes to be seen 
as history, but something much rich- 
er. What we take to have been the 
past weighs much more heavily than 
we expect. The old and the merely 
novel crowd out later historical sig- 
nificance. Thus it is absurd to think 
of 1956 only as the year of Look Back in 
Anger when Noel Coward and Terence 
Rattigan were still going strong. 1956 isn’t 

The Suez crisis left Britain a 
vassal of a greater power — and 
Nasser stronger than ever before 

just the year of Lonnie Donegan, Tommy 
Steele, Shirley Bassey or Elvis Presley, 
but of artistes history does not remember, 
though it needs to understand the past and 
the present. 

1956 was also the year when the Brit- 
ish elite displayed a swaggering insolence 
towards foreigners we too easily and wrong- 
ly put much further in the past. When the 
Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev 
visited Britain, their cruiser was spied on 
without proper authorisation by a bronchit- 
ic superannuated navy diver; a British inter- 
preter was drunk and rude, and the Labour 
politician George Brown abused them 
with unseemly ignorance of history. Aston- 
ishingly Soviet Man showed much more 
tact, restraint and good humour than his 
imperious hosts. 

As far as Suez is concerned, the melan- 
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choly truth is that the British cabinet and 
armed forces leadership went out of their 
way to demonstrate that the uppity Egyp- 
tians didn’t like it up ’em, and themselves 
ended up as vassals of a greater power and 
left Nasser stronger than ever before. 

It wasn’t just the British establishment 
that lost legitimacy in 1956; so too did the 
British Communist party. Dupes of a Sta- 
lin exposed by the Soviet party, it was una- 
ble to tell even secret truths to itself: the 
reports from Budapest describing Hungar- 
ians being gunned down by the Red Army 
from the Daily Worker correspondent were 
so obviously true as well as damning that 
they were kept even from other report- 
ers on the paper. The party suffered large 
defections, was never to be as significant a 
force as it had been; and it was for the first 
time dependent on Moscow gold. 

The British establishment could not tell 
the truth either. That was, as spelled out 
here, that the empire was sold out not to 
Europe, but to the USA. That remains an 
untouchable theme for most conservatives 
(and Ukip, of course) except for the most 
reckless, like Enoch Powell. Little wonder 
then that in the ranks nostalgia for the 1950s 
was a yearning not for national power, but 
for order, discipline, short-back-and-sides, 
the gallows and, perhaps, for the persecu- 
tion of homosexuals. 


The big steal 

James McNamara 

The Invitation-Only Zone: 

The True Story of North Korea's 
Abduction Project 

by Robert S. Boynton 
Atlantic, £16.99, pp. 271, 

ISBN 9780374175849 


In recent weeks. North Korea alleg- 
edly developed a hydrogen bomb and 
hangover-free booze. This would be a 
worrying combination in any govern- 
ment not widely thought to have the force 
projection of an aggressively drunk tod- 

Young Japanese couples would he 
dragged from the seafront, drugged 
and bundled into boats 

dler with a bag on its head. North Korea 
is often portrayed as a cartoon state — 
something sustained by Kim Jong-un’s 
propensity to execute rivals using anti- 
aircraft guns. Announcing the discovery 
of unicorns in 2012 didn’t help, though it 
was comparatively mild for a state media 
agency partial to statements like: ‘South 
Korean President Lee Myung-bak is a rat 


who should be struck with a retaliatory 
bolt of lightning.’ 

North Korea’s Punch and Judy blus- 
ter makes us laugh, but at times that leads 
us to discount the regime’s depravities. The 
journalist Robert S. Boynton’s The Invi- 
tation-Only Zone corrects this, offering a 
thoughtful study of North Korea via an 
account of one of its more sinister practic- 
es: state-sponsored abductions of Japanese 
citizens. 

These disappearances were considered 
‘urban myths, akin to alien abductions’ in 
Japan, partly because they seemed so dis- 
tinctly Bond- villain-like. Yet from the 1970s, 
North Korean commandos raided Japan’s 
coastline, grabbing young Japanese — often 
amorous couples at seafront beauty-spots 
— and bundling them, drugged, into boats 
configured to avoid sonar detection. The 
abductees woke in North Korea and endured 
18 months of ‘re-education’ in isolation 
before being reintroduced to their partners, 
married, and encouraged to procreate in a 
strange new world — not, one assumes, how 
most thought their dates would pan out. 

Boynton’s interviews with abductees 
offer a rare picture of life in this closed 
state. Japanese abductees were better off 
than North Koreans, living in ‘Invitation- 
Only Zones’ — ‘gated communities’ (of 
sorts). They were under constant surveil- 
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lance. Minders oversaw every aspect of their 
lives, escorting them to shops, their chil- 
dren to school, and requiring a journal to be 
written to give the minder access to [their] 
thoughts’. Abductees woke each morning 
to ‘the loudspeaker that is installed in every 
North Korean house’. Rations were deliv- 
ered three times a week — ‘the regime’s 
primary means of social control’. They main- 
tained ‘ideological health’ by ‘weekly “life- 
style reviews”, during which each member 
of the community reflected publicly on his 
shortcomings’ — a kind of upside-down 
PMQs. Abductees lost all hope of returning 
home. 

Boynton, like the victims of abduction, 
struggles to understand North Korea’s 
rationale. ‘Perhaps the oddest aspect,’ he 
writes, ‘is how little the regime benefited.’ 
Although abductees initially taught Japa- 
nese ‘language and customs to spies’, this 
ended in 1987 after being revealed by a 
turned agent. Most abductees were given 
‘busy work’. ‘There was no single motiva- 
tion,’ Boynton writes. ‘The most plausible 
explanation is that the abductions were 
a small part of a larger plan to unify the 
two Koreas, spread Kim Il-sung’s ideology 


throughout Asia, and humiliate Japan.’ 

Boynton illuminates those motivations 
by placing the abductions in historical con- 
text. The Invitation- Only Zone moves fluid- 
ly between accounts of individual abductees’ 
experiences and the history of Japanese 
regional geopolitics, from the Meiji era’s 
re-engagement with the world to Japan’s 
colonial expansion into South East Asia 
from the late 19th century until its 1945 sur- 
render. Japan’s ruthless 1910 annexation of 
Korea, the resistance to which (along with 
Stalin’s patronage) pushed Kim Il-sung to 
power after the second world war, prompts 
a thoughtful consideration of North Korea’s 
founding ideologies. 

The abductions were finally admitted 
by the Japanese and North Korean gov- 
ernments in 2002, and a number of abduct- 
ees repatriated. The abductions — and the 
Japanese government’s hidden knowledge 
of them — prompted a national scandal, 
assisting the hawkish Shinzo Abe to become 
prime minister. Culturally, Boynton argues, 
the acknowledgement was ‘Japan’s 9/11’: the 
‘sudden realisation that the world was more 
dangerous than it had thought’. 

But the abductions picked at deeper cul- 


tural issues: Japan’s fraught relationship with 
the Korean peninsula, and the persistent tug 
in Japanese politics between the need to 
redeem colonial sins and a bellicose vision 
of its future. Following last year’s renuncia- 
tion of Article 9 — the 1947 constitutional 
ban on war-making that was a liberal rally- 
ing cry and conservative hete noir — Japan’s 
regional politics are again in the spotlight. 
Boynton’s lucid, intelligent book is an impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding of 
them. Or, as North Korea might put it, ‘a sor- 
did hackwork of rubbish media’. 


The inglorious Twelfth 

Alex Burghart 

Tales from the Long Twelfth Century: 
The Fall of the Angevin Empire 

by Richard Huscroft 
Yale, £20, pp. 305, 

ISBN 9780300187250 


Most people know more about the 12th 
century than they think they do. This is, as 
Richard Huscroft reminds us in his lively 


Ashes 

Manacled to a whelm. Asked the plants to give me my small identity. No, the planets. 
The arcing runners, their orbit entrails waving, and a worm on a leaf, mold, bells, a 
bower — everything transitioning — unfolding — emptying into a bit more life cell by 

cell in wind like this 
sound of scribbling on 
paper. I think 

I am falling. I remember the earth. Loam sits 

quietly, beneath me, waiting to make of us what it can, also smoke, waiting to 

become a new place of origin, the other one phantasmal, trammeled with entry, 

ever more entry — I spent a lifetime entering — the question of place hanging over me 

year after year — me thinning but almost still here in spirit, far in, far back, behind, 

privy to insect, bird, fish — are there nothing but victims — 

that I could become glass — that after that we would become glacial 

melt — moraine revealing wheatgrass, knotgrass, a prehistoric frozen mother’s 

caress — or a finger 
about to touch 

a quiet skin, to run along its dust, a fingernail worrying the edge of 
air, trawling its antic perpetually imagined 

end — leaping — landing at touch. A hand. On whom. A groove traversed where a god 
dies. And silken before bruised. A universe can die. That we could ever have, or be 
one body. Then picked up by the long hair 
and dragged down through shaft into 

being. One. Now listen for the pines, the bloom, its glittering, the wild hacking of 
sea, bend in each stream, eddy of bend — listen — hear all skins raveling, 
unending — hear one skin clamp down upon what now is no longer 

missing. 

Here you are says a voice in the light, the trapped light. Be happy. 
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Bad King John: more interested in hunting than good governance 

GEHY IMAGES 


new history, because it is a story often told. 
Stephen and Matilda. Thomas Becket’s 
murder. Richard the Lionheart. Bad King 
John and Magna Carta. These are the famil- 
iar friends of Sellar and Yeatman’s ‘guide to 
all the history you can remember’. Huscroft 
sets out to find a new way in to this history 
through its oft-forgotten supporting cast — 
the men and women caught up in the politi- 
cal eddies caused by the great — and gives 
us ten tales from an assortment of princess- 
es, adventurers, clerics and exiles. 

The long 12th century started in 1066 
with the Battle of Hastings and ended with 
the death of King John in 1216. It was a time 
in which England and its Norman rulers sur- 
vived a civil war, became the most powerful 
family in western Europe, and then lost it 
all. England had not been used to such vol- 
atility. Before the Conquest there had been 
50 years of peace, but a new cross-Channel 
aristocracy dragged the kingdom into the 
perpetually fractious world of francophone 
politics — one that, with its myriad dukes, 
counts, claimants and chancers, was mad as 
a basket of bellicose frogs. 

As dukes of Normandy, the new kings of 
England had a long land border to defend 
against rivals in Maine, Brittany, the Vexin 
and beyond, and so were drawn to allianc- 
es with their neighbour’s neighbours. One 
such was Stephen of Blois, who married a 
daughter of William the Conqueror and 
whose son, Stephen, would then contest 


the English throne when William’s scion, 
Henry I, died. This, Huscroft shows, would 
not have happened had Henry’s son, Wil- 
liam, not sunk with his White Ship in 1120. 
Stephen’s claim to the throne rested on the 
testimony of Hugh Bigod, one of the age’s 
great movers and vacillators, that Henry I, 
on his deathbed, had given his kingdom to 
Stephen (he almost certainly didn’t). 

Civil war between Stephen and Matil- 
da (Henry I’s daughter) followed, ending 
with Stephen accepting that Matilda’s son 
by Geoffrey of Anjou (whence Angevin), 
Henry II, would inherit the kingdom. This 
Henry’s marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine 
meant that the kings of England were now 
de facto rulers of all the land between the 
Pennines and the Pyrenees and capable of 
acting on a larger stage than any of their 
predecessors. One of Henry IPs daughters, 
Joan, was first Queen of Sicily before being 
offered to Saladin’s brother, Malik al-Adil, 
on the third crusade (she was reportedly 
livid). Huscroft’s account illustrates quite 
how far this dynasty had come — from a 
petty duchy in northern France to the nego- 
tiating equals of the great Sultan of Syria 
and Egypt. 

The foundation for this growth, dynas- 
tic and military, was England’s wealth. By 
1066 its Anglo-Saxon rulers had developed 
perhaps the most sophisticated and cen- 
tralised administration in western Europe 
with a booming economy. This prosperi- 


ty contributed to the birth of a new, more 
upwardly mobile society in which Thom- 
as Becket, the son of a London merchant, 
could become chancellor with an adminis- 
trative staff of 72 and a travelling entourage 
of more than 200. Among his retinue at the 
chancery was Herbert of Bosham, a cleric 
from a still humbler background, who had 
studied at the great university of Paris and 
used his skills first to support the admin- 
istration of the kingdom and then, once 
Becket was archbishop, to engage in one 
of the great medieval conflicts of church 
and state. England’s strong economy, fos- 
tered by its precocious state, was creating a 
professional-intellectual class that would, 
oddly, drive the kingdom towards both reli- 
gious conflict and modernity. 

These stories and the others like them 
that Huscroft deploys are wonderful soil- 
turners that show these matters afresh. 
They are, however, patchy — not through 
any fault of the author, but simply because 
a great deal less is known of the minor char- 
acters; and yet some readers may find that, 
on occasions, the detail with which politi- 
cal events are described is overwhelming. 
But this is the first time that many of these 
accounts have escaped from academia into 
a more accessible and enjoyable collection, 
revealing how these supporting actors also 
played their part — and this, as Sellar and 
Yeatman might have said, is unquestionably 
a Good Thing. 
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Whodunnit? 

Question-marks over attribution are at the heart of a forthcoming Giorgione 
exhibition. Martin Gay ford sifts through the evidence 


O n 7 February 1506, Albrecht Diirer 
wrote home to his good friend 
Willibald Pirckheimer in Nurem- 
berg. The great artist was having a mixed 
time in Venice: on the one hand, as Diirer 
explained, he was making lots of delightful 
new acquaintances, among them ‘good lute- 
players’ and also ‘connoisseurs in painting, 
men of much noble sentiment and honest 
virtue’. However, there was also a very dif- 
ferent type lurking in the early 16th-century 
Serenissima: ‘the most faithless, lying, thiev- 
ish rascals such as I scarcely believed could 
exist on earth’. 

Diirer hints that among these latter were 
painters, perhaps including some whose 
works will be seen in a forthcoming exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy, In the Age of 
Giorgione. Conceivably one who got on the 
wrong side of Diirer was the shadowy genius 
himself, Giorgione of Castelfranco. 

Of the great masters of the early 16th 
century, Giorgione (c. 1477/8-1510) is by 
some way the most elusive. Unfortunately, 
he did not write home to Castelfranco — a 
fine fortified town in the Veneto — or if he 
did no correspondence exists. Indeed, not 
much survives at all, either in the way of evi- 
dence or of art. He died young, probably in 
his early thirties and of the plague. Giorgio 
Vasari, author of the great Lives of the Art- 
ists, tells us that he ‘took unceasing delight in 
the joys of love’, which is plausible enough 
given the amorously poetic mood of some 
pictures by — or attributed to — him, and 
his development of a new sort of nude. 

Apparently, it was Giorgione, whose 
name just means ‘big George’, who first 
combined the anatomy of a classical marble 
Venus with the delicately fleshly sensual- 
ity made possible by the oil medium (espe- 
cially practised in the softer-focused fashion 
he may also have pioneered). Vasari also 


relates that the ‘sound of the lute gave him 
marvellous pleasure’, and Giorgione him- 
self sang and played so well that he spent 
a lot of time performing — which may help 
to explain why there are so few of his paint- 
ings now. 

However, Vasari was writing decades 
after Giorgione’s death and, as a patriotic 
Tuscan, he was distinctly hazy about Vene- 
tian art in general and Giorgione in particu- 
lar. Though he did not mention Giorgione, 
Diirer was on the spot at the time. And his 
complaint about the younger painters of 
Venice was that they stole his ideas (he may, 
as we shall see, have had a point). Diirer spe- 

Giorgione was influencing so many 
other artists that it is now very hard to 
say which paintings are by whom 

cifically excluded the venerable Giovanni 
Bellini, then aged around 76, from his vili- 
fication. Bellini, he wrote, though old, ‘is the 
best painter of ah’. 

In making that last judgment, however, 
Diirer may not have been completely up to 
speed. In 1506, the elderly Bellini was being 
challenged by Giorgione, so much so that 
the wily old fellow eventually incorporat- 
ed some aspects of the younger man’s style 
into his own. Indeed, around the time Diirer 
wrote his letter, Giorgione was influencing 
so many other artists that it is now very hard 
to say which are by whom. As Per Rumberg, 
the curator of the RA exhibition, ruefully 
explains, ‘Usually the disagreement between 
scholars about attributions is around the 
fringes; with Giorgione it’s at the core.’ 

Wisely, therefore, the exhibition is not 
simply devoted to Giorgione himself but 
to his era, in which a new kind of painting 
emerged in Venice — which, for want of a 
better word, is dubbed ‘Giorgionesque’. It 


will contain some pictures that most agree 
are by Giorgione, others that might possi- 
bly be by him, still more that are fairly defi- 
nitely the work of other artists such as the 
young Titian and Bellini. One, a portrait of 
an unknown man from Berlin in a smart 
violet doublet, is widely believed to be a 
Giorgione (but, as it happens. Per Rumberg 
himself believes it is by Titian). 

There are a few solid clues, however, to 
the truth about Giorgione. At the start of 
the Royal Academy exhibition will be a tiny 
image of an anonymous man, often dubbed 
the Terris Portrait, from the name of a previ- 
ous owner, a Scottish coal merchant. This is 
close in Giorgione terms to a Rosetta Stone, 
albeit an ambiguous one. On the back, 
early in the 16th century, someone wrote 
the words ‘by the hand of Zorzi da chastel 
fr[anco]’,‘Zorzi’ being a Venetian version of 
Giorgione. There follows a date, which starts 
‘15’, but then gets much less legible. 

This is a typical Giorgione conundrum. 
The Terris Portrait is among the most cer- 
tain among that tiny group of paintings 
almost everyone agrees on — because 
of those words on the back. There are no 
signed Giorgiones, and only one other with 
a similar contemporary inscription naming 
him as the artist and giving a date. The snag 
is in the smudging of the last two digits: 
some connoisseurs have confidently read 
it as ‘1510’, others as ‘1508’. Per Rumberg 
laments, ‘So here we have a date but we 
can’t read it!’ 

The consensus at the moment, however, 
is that the date is ‘1506’, so just about the 
time Diirer was writing home to Nuremberg. 
His Italian friends, Diirer confided, advised 
him not to eat and drink with the Vene- 
tian painters (the patriarchal Bellini apart), 
perhaps in case they took the opportunity 
to poison him. Their behaviour, in Diirer’s 
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‘Portrait of a Young Man’ by Giorgione 


view, was low. ‘Many of them are my ene- 
mies and copy my work in the churches and 
wherever they can find it; afterwards they 
criticize it and claim that it is not done in the 
antique style and say it is no good.’ 

The Terris Portrait supports this charge, 
but only up to a point. It was painted by 
someone who had learned the lessons of 
northern masters such as Diirer, for exam- 
ple in the wonderfully delicate softness of 
the sitter’s hair in which it seems to be pos- 
sible to count each strand. Giorgione prob- 
ably did have a good look at any paintings 
he could find by Diirer (and might well have 
disapproved of their lack of classical style). 


Giorgione must also have experienced 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci, who had 
passed through Venice in 1500. Per Rum- 
berg explains, ‘We are not sure if they met, 
but the Terris Portrait suggests they did, 
and that Giorgione learned his lesson.’ The 
smoky, blurry shadows of the man in the Ter- 
ris Portrait do indeed make him look a little 
like a male Mona Lisa. 

So Giorgione made his new art out of 
high-quality ingredients — a touch of Diirer, 
a soupgon of Leonardo, a solid foundation 
of Bellini and Roman antiquity. But there is 
something else you feel in a painting such 
as the National Gallery’s ‘II Tramonto (The 


Sunset)’. In the landscape behind some enig- 
matic figures, a single sapling is silhouetted 
against the rosy glow in the sky. The story 
the picture once told has been lost (and fur- 
ther confused by a 20th-century restorer 
who added a St George and dragon). But the 
elegiac mood lingers in your mind. ‘Gior- 
gione was a very quiet artist and very emo- 
tional,’ Per Rumberg concludes, ‘interested 
in very personal encounters.’ That’s perhaps 
about as close as you can get to defining the 
Giorgionesque effect. 


In the Age of Giorgione is at the Royal 
Academy from 12 March to 5 June. 
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World-weary rather than carefree: Peter Coleman-Wright as Papageno 


Opera 

Mozart magic 

Richard Bratby 

The Magic Flute 

ENO, in rep until 19 March 

Cost fan tutte 

Opera North, touring in rep until 18 March 


Centre stage, there’s an industrial-look- 
ing black platform, secured by cables. The 
Three Ladies snap the unconscious Tamino 
on a mobile phone. The Three Boys look 
like Gollum in a fright wig. And Papageno, 
dressed as an ageing vagrant, simulates uri- 
nation (at least I hope that’s what it was) 
into an empty wine bottle. Simon McBur- 
ney’s production of The Magic Flute could 
have been designed to raise the collective 
blood pressure of Against Modern Opera 
Productions, the Zeffirelli-worshipping 
Facebook group that’s opera’s equivalent of 
the Mail on Sunday letters page. 

In fact, I sat through Act One with a 
growing feeling of joy, wonder and admira- 
tion for how comprehensively McBurney 
has solved every problem implicit in staging 
Mozart’s sublime Enlightenment panto in a 
barn like the Coliseum. In short, he’s made it 
into a West End show, with spectacular visual 


effects (for once, the trials by fire and water 
actually looked threatening) and an unflag- 
ging determination simply to tell the story as 
clearly and entertainingly as possible. 

By way of scenery, video and sound art- 
ists contribute playful chalk doodles and 
atmospheric booms and rumbles — all cre- 
ated in real time. The orchestra spills out of 
the pit, and the flautist actually takes to the 
stage for her big solo before being ushered 
back down with an appreciative pat on the 
shoulder from Allan Clayton’s Tamino. It’s 
intensely engaging: McBurney acknowl- 
edges the artificiality of the whole set-up 
while creating an enveloping atmosphere of 
enchantment and warmth that involves eve- 
ryone present in the piece’s philosophical 
and emotional truths. 

But if the charm of the first act carries all 
before it, the central performances pull Act 
Two into powerful focus. Clayton’s handsome 
tenor makes for a Tamino with a heroic edge, 
and as the Queen of the Night (Stephen Jef- 
freys ’s translation restores her title of ‘Star- 
flaming Queen’) Ambur Braid spits out her 
high notes with believably human bitter- 
ness, even when confined by McBurney to a 
wheelchair. Peter Coleman-Wright’s grizzled 
Papageno is world-weary rather than carefree, 
for all his grungy comic business. 

But in Lucy Crowe’s performance, it’s 
Pamina who emerges as the central figure. 
Dressed in white, Crowe clambers gamely 


— like all the cast — as McBurney’s floating 
platform tilts and swings about the stage. She 
manages to convey both courage and vulner- 
ability — in any other house, the luminous, 
piercing beauty of her great Act 2 aria of loss 
would surely have drawn an ovation. When 
she steps forward into a square of white light 
to share Tamino ’s ordeals, the effect is of an 
almost Wagnerian moment of transcendence. 

Crucially, McBurney takes the goodness 
of Sarastro (James Creswell, warm-toned 
and compassionate) and his order at face 
value, making the final gesture — Sarastro 
stepping from the rejoicing crowds to extend 
a hand of forgiveness to the withered and 
broken Queen of the Night — heartbreak- 
ingly poignant. Apparently, the first out- 
ings of this production in 2013 dragged 
badly. Thanks to Mark Wigglesworth and a 
glowing ENO orchestra, this emphatically 
doesn’t. It’s a true company achievement, 
and a life-enhancing, gloriously creative 
example of what opera in the 21st-century 
West End can be. 

If McBurney makes The Magic Flute 
more than a mere opera, Tim Albery’s 
Opera North production of Cost fan tutte 
identifies the work’s central problem — 
its misogyny — and locks on with sadistic 
intensity. The costumes, tastefully colour- 
coded, are beautifully period-appropriate; 
the cast is well matched and the singing is 
generally good. The set is a two-storey cam- 
era obscura, apparently the property of 
William Dazeley’s reptilian Don Alfonso. 
Dressed as a philosophe he’s onstage during 
the overture and interval, wine glass in hand, 
peering coolly at the audience with a know- 
ing smirk. At crucial moments in the action 
he stands aside, scrutinising the subjects of 
his experiment and looking for all the world 
like Salieri in the film version of Amadeus. 

The wager is made and the front of the 
camera flies up to reveal the guinea pigs with- 
in, Fiordiligi (Maire Flavin) and Dorabella 
(Helen Sherman). Ferrando (Nicholas Watts) 
and Guglielmo (Gavan Ring) go about their 
hoax with winning smiles and raised eyebrows: 
the sisters remain brittle, inhibited and anxious 

— openly mocked by Ellie Laughame’s spite- 
ful Despina. Then they begin to crack. Flavin’s 
Fiordiligi distractedly paces her prettily deco- 
rated torture chamber, piling up bits of furni- 
ture into a pitiful little barricade. Meanwhile 
Mozart’s score chuckles away, Jac van Steen 
making the Opera North orchestra sound as 
buoyant and colourful as a period instrument 
band, with a fortepiano player of impeccable 
comic timing. 

The plot runs its course, the music cel- 
ebrates, but the four characters finally step 
out of the experiment looking confused 
and unhappy. It’s a thought-provoking 
evening, and one that continues to trouble 
me: a production of a Mozart comedy that 
actually makes you feel worse about being 
a human being. Well, one with a Y chromo- 
some, anyway. 
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Owen Wilson as Hansel, Ben Stiller as Derek Zoolander and Penelope Cruz as Valentina Valencia 


Cinema 

Fashion faux pas 

Francesca Steele 

Zoolander 2 

PG, Nationwide 


T’m pretty sure there’s a lot more to life 
than being really, really, ridiculously good- 
looking,’ said a pouty Derek Zoolander 
back in 2001. 

Well, apparently not. Because Zoolander 
2, the long-awaited sequel to Ben Stiller’s 
cult hit undercutting the male-model indus- 
try, is a good-looking bore, a fashion faux 
pas where hot celebrities such as Kate Moss, 
Penelope Cruz and Kim Kardashian are 
parachuted in to make a relentlessly dreary 
script look good. 

Except they don’t. They can’t. What on 
earth was Stiller thinking? Or Owen Wilson, 
back here as the loveable frenemy Hansel. 
Or, for that matter, the endless parade of 
fashion and rock-star cameos? Anna Win- 
tour, Justin Bieber, Sting. Even the great 
Benedict Cumberbatch, in a desperately 
unfunny ‘ambigender’ role that’s already 
ruffled a few feathers. They’re given nothing 
to work with. Did none of them ask about 
the plot before signing up? 

Perhaps that’s a little unfair. After all, the 
plot of the first film was equally absurd, so 
presumably all these celebs simply assumed 
that the recipe for success lay in that absurd- 
ity (it didn’t — more on that in a bit). Back 
then, Derek Zoolander (Stiller), stupid 
male supermodel extraordinaire, was brain- 
washed by the great designer Mugatu (Will 
Ferrell) into killing the Malaysian Prime 


Minister, whose progressive child-labour 
laws were putting a dent in worldwide fash- 
ion profits. Naturally. 

In the sequel (originally titled Twolan- 
der, apparently) Mugatu is back, but he’s 
bigger and far badder. And instead of fash- 
ion-world skulduggery we have a pseu- 
do-religious historical conspiracy of Dan 
Brown-esque proportions (seriously — 
there are monastic robes). Things haven’t 
turned out so well for Zoolander. His wife 
and child are gone, as is The Derek Zoolan- 
der Center For Kids Who Can’t Read Good 
And Wanna Learn To Do Other Stuff Good 
Too and the world’s former top male model 
is living alone in the wilderness, by his own 
description, ‘a hermit crab’. 

Hansel, too, the carefree radical to Zoo- 
lander’s catwalk convention, has yet to find 
inner peace. We meet him meditating atop 
a sand dune, avoiding his ‘ball and chain’ 
— the eclectic members of an orgy (includ- 
ing Kiefer Sutherland and a goat) with 
whom he now lives but can’t quite com- 
mit to. Somehow this is all supposed to be 
funny. Hansel and Derek find themselves 
together in Rome trying to resurrect their 
careers and things inevitably take a turn for 
the worse. 

There are a lot of jokes that play on the 
passage of time. Derek and Hansel have 
been out of the game so long that every- 
thing seems foreign and audience members 
old enough to remember the release of the 
first film are meant to feel as cast adrift as 
they do. Zoolander 2 reminds us that 2001 
was a time when tiny phones were cool- 
er than huge ones (not any more, thanks 
iPhone 6 Plus) and when social media didn’t 
exist. The ‘database’ an Interpol investigator 
offers to use to help find Derek’s son turns 


out to be Facebook. Meanwhile, celebrities 
such as Bieber post pictures of their last 
moments on earth on Instagram. Instead of 
making me laugh it just made me feel old. 

High fashion is now all super casual and 
the ‘it’ designers are teenage hipsters with 
verbal diarrhoea. Derek and Hansel are 
flummoxed by these new outlandish fash- 
ions. But are we meant to be siding with 
them? Perhaps I’m just sartorially ignorant 
but I didn’t find these new wardrobes any 
sillier than the others. Plus, it’s surely too 
much to expect audiences to laugh at Derek 
and chums and empathise with them simul- 
taneously. They epitomise far-fetched high 
fashion. If they are no longer on the inside, 
then what’s the point? (It doesn’t help that 
the whole film feels far more in league with 
the fashion industry than its predecessor, 
populated by cameos from top designers as 
well as models.) 

It’s hard to put your finger on why some 
cult hits work and others don’t. Is it just the 
freshness of the absurdity that makes us 
laugh? Airplane was hysterical; Airplane 
2 wasn’t. Same for the Hot Shots! and The 
Naked Gun series. Certainly, Zoolander 2 
trots out too many of the original jokes. 

I don’t think it’s just novelty that’s lack- 
ing here though. Zoolander worked not just 
because it played on the well-worn cliches of 
the fashion industry (stupid models, un wear- 
able clothes, dubious moral practices) and 
took them to epic proportions. It worked 
because its absurdity felt on point and 
unhurried, like going on a random, drunk 
night out with the silliest, funniest people 
you know. Not every joke worked but those 
that did came out of nowhere and didn’t wait 
for applause. In its sequel, the jokes, if you 
can call them that, are trying way too hard. 
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Master of psychology 

Lloyd Evans 


The Master Builder 

Old Vic, until 19 March 


Ma Rainey's Black Bottom 

Lyttelton, in rep until 18 May 


Sarah Snook as Hilde Wangel and Ralph Fiennes as Halvard Solness in ‘The 
Master Builder’ 


The Master Builder, if done properly, can 
be one of those theatrical experiences that 
make you wonder if the Greeks were a teeny 
bit overrated. Matthew Warchus’s version 
is four-fifths there. Ralph Fiennes is well 
equipped to play Halvard Solness, the cold, 
brilliant autocrat with a troubled past who 
falls into the arms of a gorgeous young suitor. 
But he’s the wrong age for the part. So is his 
opposite number, Sarah Snook, who seems 
too mature to suggest Hilde ’s skittish frivol- 
ity. Fiennes, like all film stars, attends careful- 
ly to his looks and although he’s over 50 he 
could easily play ‘late thirties’. But the aged 
Halvard needs to be like a grizzled alderman 
ogling a virgin in the choirstall. The affair 
should seem repellent and sinful. As it is, the 
dark-haired Fiennes and the luscious Snook 
suggest the glamorous coupling of a hotshot 
yuppie and a gap-year sex kitten. 

Ibsen crams huge themes into the modest 
setting of a provincial architecture practice. 
He meditates on grief, fame, sexual tempta- 
tion, and the tricky common ground between 

This is one of the greatest scripts by a 
dramatist who yields priority only to 
Shakespeare 

genius and lunacy. The play is loaded with 
heavy symbolism, which miraculously works 
in its favour. Here’s an example. The Solness- 
es have lost their twin sons in a house fire. So 
Halvard installs their replacement home with 
three nurseries, all of which have remained 
empty. Next he plans another house with, yes, 
three further nurseries, even though his wife 
is well beyond child-rearing age. By trowel- 
ling on the torment like this Ibsen creates 
moments of startling hilarity. Being a master 
of psychology he offers plot twists that are 
both daft and logical. Enjoy the laughter. It’s 
part of the play’s greatness and its weirdness. 

The set by Rob Howell isn’t great, I’m 
afraid, just weird. The Solness house boasts 
huge self-assembly bookshelves sprouting 
with multicoloured flora. Is ill-directed fer- 
tility being suggested? If so, it’s distracting. 
A huge web of stained planks dominates 
the stage and refuses to respond to shifts 
of atmosphere. The outdoor scenes don’t 
feel outdoors at all and this robs the play 
of much texture and variety. The purpose 
of the set is to compensate for the script’s 
great blunder at the end. The final cataclysm 
takes place off-stage and the dramatic bur- 


den shifts to the onlookers, who have to con- 
vey life-changing emotions with a few spare 
lines and gestures. There’s no way around 
this but Warchus’s solution is to booby-trap 
one of Howell’s woody confections, which 
duly collapses with an explosive roar. But 
these are minor niggles. This is one of the 
greatest scripts by a dramatist who yields 
priority only to Shakespeare. 

In his Lyttelton programme notes, John 
Lahr reveals that no black plays were pro- 
duced on Broadway between 1959 and 1984. 
He seems to imply that prejudiced whites 
were dismissive of black drama. There were, 
however, plenty of black millionaires around 
who might have invested in shows but who 
preferred not to risk their cash. Maybe the 
plays weren’t right either. 

Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom, ^Nhioh opened 
on Broadway in 1984, looks all wrong at first 
glance. The title suggests a faintly obscene 
comedy but it’s a gripping melodrama that 
promotes black history while subtly cater- 
ing to the sensitivities of New York audienc- 
es. Writer August Wilson was mixed race so 
he knew how to play the angles. Both sides 
of the divide are meticulously flattered. The 
play is set in the 1920s, when black people 


were still subordinate to prosperous whites. 
All the characters are sophisticated and 
charming apart from a prickly black diva 
and a bent white music publisher. But their 
failings are professional, not racial: all show- 
biz stars are egoists and all music produc- 
ers are crooks. Though race-hate is integral 
to the plot, we hear of it at second-hand 
from musicians who have fled the danger- 
ous south in search of peace and wealth in 
northern cities. This absolves white play- 
goers of guilt because the violence described 
is committed by redneck knuckle-draggers 
who would never set foot in a theatre. 

‘Masterpiece’ has been applied to this 
script by some overexcitable reviewers. It’s 
not quite that. The opening half drags badly 
as the musicians bicker and gossip while 
waiting for a star to arrive for a recording. 
The script could shrink by 45 minutes with- 
out losing its essence, but once the story gets 
going it lays on spectacular rewards. The 
recollections of mob violence in the Deep 
South make you catch your breath with hor- 
ror. But the play is also warm and funny. Wil- 
son includes a portrait of himself as Toledo, 
a pianist of sublime intelligence, whose sage 
pronouncements on human nature would 
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have delighted Bernard Shaw. It makes you 
wonder how Toledo ended up as a honky- 
tonk musician and not as a professor of phi- 
losophy Maybe that’s the point. 


Music 

Organic chemistry 

Damian Thompson 


My old Oxford college, Mansfield, isn’t a 
famous establishment, though its current 
principal, ‘Baroness Helena Kennedy’, as 
she incorrectly styles herself, has raised its 
profile by lefty networking. (Owen Jones, 
no less, has lectured there.) The building is 
pretty, however, and its nonconformist chap- 
el splendid, so long as you avert your eyes 
from the gruesome stained-glass Reformed 
divines. The organ was played by Albert Sch- 
weitzer and makes a mighty racket. 

This I know because in the 1980s the 
chapel was unlocked, which allowed me 
to creep in after a night on the sauce. I’d 
pull out all the stops, cackling like Vin- 
cent Price in The Abominable Dr Phibes. 
No pedals, though. I’d briefly taken organ 
lessons with the chaplain’s wife, but your 
brain doesn’t want to move your feet in the 
opposite direction to your hands and until 


CUltUreHoLlse 

YOUR DIGEST OF BOOKS AND ARTS. 


www.spectotor.co.uk/culturebouse 


you learn that trick (which I never did) the 
pedals are hateful. You can also bang your 
head on them if you find yourself homeless 
and spend a fortnight sleeping overnight in 
the tiny organ loft. But that’s another story. 

My failure to learn the pedals put me 
off the instrument until this last Christmas, 
when I addressed my shameful ignorance of 
Bach’s organ music. You can’t understand 
Bach unless you’ve listened properly to the 
chorale preludes. Here the composer’s imag- 
ination roams in a way that’s possible only 
on the organ. 

In an ‘ornamental chorale’ the hymn 
tune is embellished so that it’s scarcely rec- 
ognisable to modern listeners. Busoni made 
gorgeous piano arrangements of some of 
these pieces — for example. Nun Komm, 
der Heiden Heiland BWV 659. But match- 

In the chorale preludes Bach’s 
imagination roams in a way that’s 
possible only on the organ 

ing the soprano arabesques to the hymns is 
much easier if you hear them on an organ. 
At which point you’re dragged into the 
minefield of manuals and registrations. 
Old-school romantic organists ‘orchestrat- 
ed’ Bach by playing with stops mid-per- 
formance. Baroque purists regard this as 
mutilation. For most music lovers, life is too 
short to understand these technical ques- 
tions, let alone take sides. 

The politics of the organ are pretty toxic. 
The root of the problem is that the ‘king of 
instruments’ is usually in the house of God. 
The battles vary from country to country. 
The composer Gerald Barry was sacked as 
organist of a German Lutheran church when 
they discovered he was Catholic; he then 
moved to a Catholic parish where he fell out 
with the congregation and punished them by 
shortening phrases so they gasped for breath. 

In France and Germany the organist 
reigns supreme. In England, power lies with 
the choirmaster — who is often a virtuoso 
organist. Relations with the everyday organ- 
ist can be strained. At St Paul’s Cathedral, 
rumour has it, a choirmaster was so incensed 
by an accompaniment that he ran up to the 
organ loft and pushed the ‘off button. ‘You 
muck up my psalms and I’ll muck up your 
voluntary,’ he’s supposed to have said. 

Then there are ‘parson problems’. My 
late friend Canon Brian Brindley, ultra- 
High Church, made his organist sign a con- 
tract agreeing never to play, or musically 
allude to, Luther’s Reformation chorale 
Ein feste Burg. Naturally the organist took 
this as a challenge, wove the notes into an 
improvisation and was caught. Brian had 
a sharp ear and was similarly unamused 
when he realised that his flock were lis- 
tening to disguised variations on ‘Yes! We 
Have No Bananas’. 

Solemn yet unintentionally comical: the 
paradox applies both to the organ and the 


musicians who play it, at least in England. 
We imagine organists dropping sheet music 
as they scurry around. I’ve seen it happen 
— yet only someone who has tried to learn 
the instrument can grasp how monstrously 
difficult it is. It drives me mad to see peo- 
ple rush out of church during a good per- 
formance of Bach’s St Anne Prelude and 
Fugue; would they do the same to a pianist 
playing the Appassionata (which is easier 
to play)? It wouldn’t happen in Germany, 
where some churches have pews that swivel 
like the benches in old-fashioned trams so 
the congregation can face the organist. 

Where the non-Bach repertoire is con- 
cerned, however, I’m confused. Buxtehude, 
Brahms, Franck, Elgar and Messiaen wrote 
masterpieces for the instrument, but also 
for other forces. How good is the music of 
the ‘organ composers’ Boellmann, Dupre, 
Karg-Elert, Vierne and Widor? Certainly 
Widor’s piano concertos are only so-so; they 
sound like the fruit of improvisation, which 
is a skill that, among classical musicians, 
only organists possess to a high degree. 

Appreciating the organ requires a bit of 
effort, and some appreciation of the cul- 
ture that created its extraordinary noises. 
Despite attempts by experimental compos- 
ers to ‘reclaim’ the instrument by making 
it wheeze and fart, the peaks of the rep- 
ertoire can’t easily be divorced from the 
liturgy. The Christian symbolism of Bach’s 
organ music, for example, reaches down 
layer after layer. How deep you want to go 
is up to you. My advice is to log on to Spo- 
tify and select a chorale prelude at random 
from Peter Hurford’s 17-CD set. At the 
very least, you’re likely to discover glori- 
ous music you didn’t know existed. 

Radio 

The big reveal 

Kate Chisholm 


Much ado about Radio 4’s latest venture into 
the new smart world of aural selfies. Reaction 
Time, on Thursday mornings, is a compila- 
tion of mini-recordings by listeners telling us 
about their lives (overseen by Kevin Core). 
No tape machine needed or sound recordist. 
Just a listener with a smartphone and a thick 
skin. For these stories are not the kind of 
thing you would tell your nearest and dearest 
(unless they, too, have an equally thick skin). 
But rather they reveal disappointments in 
love, embarrassing date nights, ‘how I met 
my husband’, things you might unburden to 
a good friend over a couple of glasses — but 
would you do the same to almost 11 million 
listeners? 

Gary tells us about his night with Briony, 
back in the Seventies when he was a gauche 
student. A night without passion. A lost 
opportunity. Rita, now much weightier, you 
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can hear it in her voice, recalls her first love, 
a much older and more sophisticated man 
she meets as a young Irish girl new to Lon- 
don when he asks her to share his umbrel- 
la at the bus stop. Crystal, in triumphant 
mode, confesses that she has just ‘fired’ her 
husband after 25 years, but then adds with 
a twist, ‘I looooove men. I’ve always loved 
men and their company. . . ’ 

It’s listener power, for sure, but will it 
keep listeners listening? To me it’s grue- 
some, ear-flinching stuff, but then I could 
never get on with John Peel’s Home Truths, 
let alone those episodes of In the Psychia- 
trist’s Chair when Anthony Clare led his 
subjects to break down on air. The show is 
presented by Narelle Lancaster, a listener 
who was invited to read the scripted links 
between stories after sending in her account 
of a disastrous date containing the brilliantly 
awful chat-up line, ‘Your breasts look mag- 
nificent in that dress.’ She has a great voice 
and a beguiling style which might just lead 
her into a career change in a year or so. 

Give It a Year, also on Radio 4 (Monday 
to Friday lunchtimes), does much the same 
thing, giving us the inside stories of people’s 
lives, but this time the emphasis is not so 
much on what happens but on what doesn’t 
happen but might, you never know. Five very 
different people look back on the last year 
and think about what it taught them, gave 


them, took away in five slick episodes (pro- 
duced by Polly Weston). ‘I’m glad it’s not 
TV,’ says Susie, laughing. She’s just shaved 
off her hair for charity ‘and it looks awful’. 

Susie is 36, with two children and no 
partner. Her ideal man, she tells us, is some- 
one who will make her feel special, who can 
help her look after her two boys, and who 
they will want to have around. At the begin- 
ning of the year it doesn’t look hopeful, but 
as 90-year-old Roy tells us in his episode, 
‘Never say never.’ 

He wouldn’t say no to a new relation- 
ship (not to live with, you understand, just 

Neper has there been such a long- 
running and menacing storyline on 
The Archers 

to spend time with) and is still going off on 
singles holidays, only to find that there are 
usually 160 women for every 20 men. Still, 
he’s not deterred. On his wish list is to go 
wing- walking (walking along the wings of a 
plane while it’s in flight). You could say this 
was all just as intimate, just as emotionally 
revealing as Reaction Time and yet instead 
of making my ears hurt I was drawn in by 
Roy, Susie and co, perhaps because they 
made me feel as though they were sharing 
with me, not telling me. 

I still remember the fuss about the infa- 


mous rape scene in the TV version of The 
Forsyte Saga that was first shown on BBC2 in 
1967 and then repeated on BBCl in 1968 on 
Sunday evenings, single-handedly killing off 
Evensong in churches across the land (it was 
long before video recorders and there were 
22 episodes). Listening to the new Radio 4 
version, devised compellingly as five short 
episodes bookended by two full-length dra- 
mas (in an adaptation by Shaun McKenna) 
it was hard to see what all the fuss was about. 
We have become so inured now to seeing 
and hearing women being violently abused, 
either physically or mentally or both. 

The current storyline on The Archers 
between Helen and Rob is becoming more 
horrific by the day. I hate myself for listen- 
ing yet have to confess that for the first time 
ever I simply can’t miss an episode. The lat- 
est twist, as Rob suggests to little Henry that 
his mother is a liar, and promises Helen that 
he will be watching her from now on every 
minute of the day, and especially to see what 
she’s eating (Helen is expecting and has just 
collapsed with anaemia and high blood pres- 
sure), is so frightening it’s putting me off my 
food. Never has there been such a long-run- 
ning and menacing storyline on this Radio 4 
staple. Never has a woman been so abused. 
If it’s an accurate reflection of what goes on 
in many homes, the world’s a lot crueller 
towards women than in 1968. 


Kate Hopkins 

(b. 1964) 
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Psycho-in-chief: James Norton as Tommy Lee Royce in ‘Happy Valley’ 


Television 
In excess 
James Walton 

Judging from its website, Hebden Bridge’s 
tourist office considers the fact that BBCl’s 
Happy Valley is filmed in the town some- 
thing of a selling point. Personally, I can’t 
see why. (Perhaps points of especial tourist 
interest might include the cellar where Ser- 
geant Catherine Cawood was almost bat- 
tered to death, or the caravan site where 
drug dealers fed heroin to the teenage girl 
they’d kidnapped and raped.) And now that 
it’s back for a second series, viewers of Sally 
Wainwright’s Bafta-winning drama are still 
unlikely to confuse Hebden Bridge with, say. 
Chipping Norton. 

In Tuesday’s opening scene Catherine 
(Sarah Lancashire) filled in her sister on 
the events of her day. ‘Three lads out of 
their head on acid,’ she chuckled wearily, 
stole a sheep from a local farm, and, after 
it was mauled by the dogs on the housing 
estate, she had to finish it off with a rock 
to the head. 

But naturally the programme didn’t 
remain that light-hearted for long. Soon 
afterwards, Catherine discovered the 
decomposing corpse of a woman who’d 
been sexually abused with a broken bottle 
and then strangled. Not only that, but the 


dead woman was Lynn Dewhurst, mother 
of Tommy Lee Royce, series one’s psycho- 
in-chief — who, in a characteristic Happy 
Valley twist, is also the father of Catherine’s 
grandson Ryan, having raped her daugh- 
ter, who committed suicide shortly after 
the birth. As a result, Catherine’s earlier 
threats about what she’d do if Lynn didn’t 
keep away from Ryan briefly made her a 
suspect — until it became clear there’s a 
serial killer about. 

For some drama series, this might be 
enough to be going on with for now. Happy 

The new X'Files might sound 
wildly excessive, even silly. That’s 
because it is 

Valley, though, has never been a show to 
leave fans of the crunching storyline feel- 
ing short-changed. One of the investigating 
officers is being blackmailed by his former 
mistress with pictures of him passed out in 
women’s underwear that she created after 
drugging him. And then there’s Tommy, 
played by James Norton, for whom the first 
series was his big break before, by com- 
mon tabloid consent, he went on to put the 
phwoar into the BBC’s Phwoar and Peace. 
Although he’s now in prison,Tommy still has 
ways of spying on Ryan and deeply unset- 
tling the rest of us. Put like this. Happy Valley 
might sound wildly excessive, even silly. 

Yet, once again, the more lurid moments 


are constantly offset — and some- 
times combined — with some neat 
comedy and plenty of deft human- 
ising touches. The whole thing’s 
also written and performed with 
such utter conviction that series 
two already feels in with a definite 
chance of matching its predeces- 
sor as an example of a full-strength, 
cranked-up-to-11 drama that still 
retains genuine heart: a genre that 
Brits seem particularly good at these 
days — especially, you can’t help 
noticing, if they’re Northern. 

Meanwhile, the week’s other big 
TV comeback wasn’t an understat- 
ed affair either. Indeed, in the new 
series of The X-Files (Channel 5, 
Monday) Mulder and Scully (David 
Duchovny and Gillian Ander- 
son) are facing ‘perhaps the most 
evil conspiracy the world has ever 
known’. Again. 

Returning after 14 years, the 
show didn’t bother finding a way 
of integrating the required recap 
with the rest of the action. Instead, 
Mulder’s opening voiceover com- 
prised a brief autobiography, a quick 
reminder, in the manner of Monty 
Python’s Summarise Proust com- 
petition, of the key events of the 
previous 202 episodes, and a little 
refresher on the basic plot. This, you 
may remember, is that aliens first arrived on 
earth thousands of years ago, have been reli- 
ably spotted many times over the centuries 
and since the Roswell incident of 1947 have 
been working with sections of the American 
government to colonise the earth, pausing 
only to abduct and impregnate the occa- 
sional human female. 

Except, it now turns out, things might 
not be quite so simple after all. The con- 
spiracy theory that Mulder has espoused 
all these years might itself be the product 
of a conspiracy. Aliens did of course come 
to Roswell in 1947 (the programme wasn’t 
so nuts as to deny that) but it seems they 
had no intention of colonising. Rather, 
the H-Bombs exploding at the time acted 
‘as transducers, drawing alien life forms 
through wormholes’. Fortunately, the aliens 
were happy to come so they could save us 
from ourselves. Less fortunately, the US mil- 
itary killed them, nicked their technology 
and have been framing them for abductions 
ever since, with the aim of passing off their 
own plans for world domination as an inva- 
sion from space. 

Put like this, the new X-Files might 
sound wildly excessive, even silly. But in 
this case, that’s because it is. At one point, 
an ally of Mulder’s warned of the takeo- 
ver of America by ‘a well-oiled, well-armed 
group of elites that will cull, kill and sub- 
jugate’ — before adding darkly, ‘It’ll prob- 
ably start on a Friday.’ 
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Valentine’s DayAnnouncemenj 


“As for Gatwick, 
to build additional 
capacity there 
would be a classic 
wasteful fudge.” 
Will Hutton, The Guardian 


LONELY HEART 


Lonely Sussex airport^ 58, 
tines of the single (runway) 
life, looking for any airline 
(any at all) that wants to 
grow with me. Sussex area 
preferred as it can be tricky 
getting in to London or 
anywhere elSe in the UK. 

Fve tried making 
connections before but 
people only use me for 
hohday romances. I don’t 
seem to have enough support 
for a long-term relationship. 


Busy west London airport, 
well-built, popular, centre of 
attention, looking for a 
commitment (to another runway), 
loves travelling, used to 
connecting with friends 
across Britain and the world. 

Ready to grow with someone in 
Downing Street who will take off 
with me. Hoping David Cameron 
will make my night by 
swiping right. 


“Gatwick would deliver 
half the economic 
benefit, has insufficient 
transport connections, 
and would fail to 
provide the hub airport 
which Britain needs.” 
Nick Herbert MP 


“A two-runway 
Gatwick would 
devastate the local 
area and local 
communities.” 

Sally Pavey, Chair GAGNE 


David Cameron has been playing the field for too long. Most MPs, 
businesses and local residents are hoping he can find it in his heart 
to commit to Heathrow expansion, www.backheathrow.org 






NOTES ON... 


Six Nations rugby 

By James Simpson-Daniel 


B ack in 1882, exactly 100 years before I 
was born, the Four Nations rugby com- 
petition was formed. It was originally 
contested between England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, and the fortunes of the different 
teams have varied through the years. 

Scotland and England shared early 
successes, but with the turn of the century 
came numerous changes. Four became five 
with the addition of the French — but the 
team didn’t have the same flair that we know 
well from the modern game. The French 
struggled, winning only once in their first five 
years — how my heart bleeds for them! 

War left the Five Nations on the side- 
lines, but when it resumed in 1947 there was 
a slight change of the guard. Ireland, who had 
shown mixed form up until then, won the 
competition several times before the French 
finally buckled down, dominating from the 
mid-1950s and through the 1960s. 

In the 1970s the Welsh flexed their muscles, 
finishing the decade by winning three grand 
slams (victories over all the other teams) and 
one triple crown (victory over England, Scot- 
land and Ireland), and with legendary play- 
ers on their side such as J.P.R. Williams and 
Gareth Edwards. That truly was a generation 
that we’ll never forget. 

Fast-forward through two decades, and 
two years after the Five became Six with the 



More than a game: James Simpson-Daniel 
in a Six Nations game at Twickenham, 2003 

addition of Italy in 2000, I was lucky enough 
to pull on the white jersey of England for the 
first time. It was scary enough having to face 
New Zealand’s Jonah Lomu in my first inter- 
national — but just when I thought it was all 
over and I could relax, as part of my initiation 
on to the team I had to stand up at the front 
of the England team bus — in front of all the 
players and management — and sing a song 
while being booed by my supposed team 
mates. I chose the theme from Friends — 
probably because it was the only song I knew! 
My first Six Nations came in 2003, when 


I we went on to win the grand slam. One thing 
I I noticed about the Six Nations compared 
§ with a normal international was the level 
of intensity and pressure. Clearly every- 
one wants to win, but there is definitely the 
feeling that England are the side the other 
countries want to beat the most. 

I remember one year crossing the Severn 
Bridge to take on the Welsh. As we drove 
through Cardiff in the England bus, embla- 
zoned with the red rose, we attracted the 
attention of a number of Welsh supporters 
walking to the game while eating their pre- 
match sausage and chips. Let’s just say that 
they decided to share their dinner with us. 
This was far more than ‘just’ a rugby match. 

Times have very much changed since 
the beginning of this historic competition. 
The most obvious example of this is that 
today, five out of the six countries have head 
coaches who are not from the country they 
are representing. The Six Nations is a very 
special competition which, for me, marks the 
change of season from winter into spring. 
And the sense of pride I had as a player 
representing my country is something that 
will live with me for ever. 


James Simpson-Daniel retired from 
professional rugby in 2024, and is now 
a bookmaker at Fitzdares. 


Travel 


BALEARICS 


FINE FINCA NEAR ARTA 

Mallorca. Restored 3 bedroom 
farmhouse set in 2 acres with 
own pool, just 45 minutes from 
Palma airport, www.richardhall.net 

FRANCE 

DORDOGNE. Charming country 
cottage, sleeps 4-5, convenient 
location, stunning views with 
secluded garden & pool. From 
£1,000 per week. 

www.lovelydordognecottage .co.uk 

SOUTH WEST FRANCE. 

45 minutes from Toulouse. Beautiful 
18th century Farmhouse. Sleeps 
10-1-2 cots. Luxury spacious 
accommodation. Resident cook. 
Stunning views, heated pool, games 
room, extensive grounds. 
www.ownersdirect.co.uk/1934386 


FRANCE 

BEAUNE. Charming town 
centre house. Sleeps 4 poss 5. 

See: www.beaunegite.com 

HILLS NEAR ST TROPEZ with 
magnificent views. Stunning house 
with pool. Sleeps 8. Luxury style to 
high standard. Resident staff. 

Tel: 07770 847557 
WWW. sttropezrental. com 


[ITALY 

VENICE. S/c apartments in newly 
restored 15th century palazzetto. 
Sunny canal views. Sleep 2/4. Canoe 
available. Tel: 00 43 1712 5091. 

WWW. valleycastle . com 

RIVIERA. Breathtaking 
Mediterranean views. Romantic, 

2/3 bedroom garden flat. Menton 5 
mins, www.ilvalico.eu 


ITALY 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

CASA MUSATTI. Lovely tranquil 
holiday house in the Tuscan hills. 
Sleeps 8-12. Contact Elizabeth 
Tel: 07917 771514. Email: 
elhb@castlestreet.net or to view 
www.airbnb.co.uk/rooms/10714960 


Piazza di Spagna. 

In the very heart of Rome. 
Family run small and lovely hotel 
20 comfortable rooms, free wi fi. 

www.hotelpiazzadispagna.it 


ITALIAN ENCOUNTERS. We have a 
small choice of really special villas on 
the Tuscany Umbria borders. 
www.italianencounters.com 


VILLA 

LIVIDONIA 



Tuscany Monte Argentario, 
spectacular villa, private 
pool, sea views, sleeps 11. 

www.Iividonia.com 
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ITALY 


VILLA NEAR ROME. 

Comfortable villa sleeps 10. 
Heated pool, tennis, garden. 
Set in 1500 tree olive grove. 
www.romevilla.co.uk 


UK: DEVON 


GEORGIAN RECTORY IN North 

Devon. Sleeps 11. Perfect place for 
a family gathering. In the heart of 
the seaside village of Instow, yards 
from the beach. South facing walled 
garden. Aga and log fires. Dogs 
welcome. Available for Easter and 
weeks in June, www.therectory.co.uk 

UK: HEREFORDSHIRE 



THE LODGE, PERRYCROFT. 

Available for holiday let, a 
charming and comfortable 
arts-and-crafts cottage designed by 
CFA Voysey, recently refurbished 
with many original features. Sleeps 
4-5. Situated high on the Malvern 
Hills with glorious west-facing views 
and superb walks from the door. 

Well-behaved dogs welcome. 

Contact: 07858 393767 or 
www.gardencottagemalvern.co.uk 


EVENTS 


CELEBRATING 

BLETCHLEY 

PARK 



March 19th— 20th 


Two full days of fascinating talks by 
broadcasters, historians, veterans 

Choose your own ticket package 

Hosted by sn-ri \im writer 
Elisa Segrave, author of 
The Giri From Station X 
To be held at The Riding School, 
Firle Place, East Sussex 

celebratingbletchleypark.co.uk 

® 01273 782278 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 


UK: CORNWALL 


THE NARE HOTEL 

Stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most comfort- 
able hotel with luxurious 
rooms, two restaurants, 
heated indoor and outdoor 
pools and a beautiful beach. 
Door to door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 


AFTER DINNER 
SPEAKER 



LAUGHTER! 

Delivered with 
intelligence. 

Prepared pnecif ^ 
br Compiles, Clubs 
and CoNercflcas. 


Tel 02074128^18 
or 07470 007 5 1 5 

JOHNNY DEXTER 

WWW. jo h nnydexier.com 


JEWELLERY 



Cobra 8i Bellamy 

is the leading name in classically designed 
watches, retro in style reminiscent of the 
1930s, 40s and 50s. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at £99, Rose 
Gold Plated and 21 Carat Gold Plated at £115. 

Sienna Miller has chosen to eschew more 
established watch companies to fly the flag for 
Cobra & Bellamy's retro inspired watch 
collection, here is a quote from her 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches are classic, 
beautiful and affordable, I love all of them". 


To see the whole Cobra & Bellamy watch 
collection go to: 

www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 




or call 01736 732112 


y 


TRAVEL 


TRAILFINDERS 


Call to discuss any of your travel needs 


Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First, Business & Corporate Trovel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Troilfinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Honeymoons & Wishlist 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 

trailfinders.com 


020 7368 1200 
020 7368 1400 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7408 9008 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 



TRAILFiNDERS named 

Which? 

'Best Travel Company' 


Awarded mox/mum ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
for a/sibmer service 


TRUSTED FOR MORE THAN 45 TEARS 


LUXURY GOODS 


ORDER NOW FOR MOTHER’S DAY 



actual size 


Our artist can hand-enamel your mother’s favourite pet onto 
one of our silver boxes. Plus a short personal inscription inside the lid. 
All we need are colour photographs. 

Contact us now for the perfect gift. 

M.P. Levene of London 

Tel: 020 8954 3572 Email: silver@mplevene.co.uk 

w w w.mple vene .co .uk 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

General & Property 


INTRODUCTIONS 


ACROSS ROOM 

ESSEX * SUFFOLK * NORFOLK * CAMBRIDGE * LONDON 

Specialist Introduction 
Agency & Singles Event 

An exclusive, discreet service to find 
your perfect partner. 

Call Eleanor for a friendly chat & free brochure 

0800 591 274 / 01449 722800 www.acrosstheroom.co.uk 

All Age Groups Welcome 



SASSY SENSUAL 
BRUNETTE 

This sporty, leggy beguiling girl with 
a turn your head radiant smile and 
personality to match, seeks an 
accomplished man 40-55 to share 
love, laughter, romance, and all life 
has to offer. Grounded, but 
successful, feminine, with a 
mischievous and playful sense of 
humour and adventurous heart. 
Based in Warwickshire but loves 
London, city life, the arts, dining out, 
skiing and travel. If you’re looking 
for a loving committed relationship 
and your equally positive and 
adventurous, look no further. 

Contact: Jill Rhodes Harvey 
for a complimentary introduction. 

jrh@rh-introductions.co.uk 

www.rhodesharveyintroductions.co.uk 


PERSIAN RUGS 

OLD PERSIAN RUGS. Not a shop, 
just a shed, telephone first. Shabby chic. 
DESMOND NORTH, East Peckham, 
Kent. Tel: 01622 871353. 


Classifieds Rates 

+ 44 020 7961 0145 
traceyc@spectator.co.uk 


FREE SERVICES 


Stunning Italian 
Doctor 

This slim brunette is beautiful, 
vibrant, funny and understated 
(48). She is fluent in 4 languages, 
runs her own practice and still 
finds time to support her charity 
foundation in Africa. A force of 
nature, she is fit, fantastic and 
refreshingly down to earth. 

A loving, affectionate, caring 
woman: it's people not 
possessions that are important 
to her. She would like to meet a 
successful man who realises it's 
the simple pleasures that matter. 
A rather special woman.... 

For a complimentary introduction 
Contact Sarah at CARPE DIEM 
020 8313 0918 
sarah@carpediemintros.com 


BOOK SEARCH 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net. 


SPEECHWRITING 


Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


s 

Where should I sell my. . . ? 

I'or free, unbiased, independent advice go to 

WWW. wheretosell .co.uk I 


BOOKS 


Green Ink Booksellers 
BOOKS BOUGHT 

Fair prices paid, will travel within UK. 

01497 822870 

books@greeninkbooksellers.co.uk 


FRANCE 



MENTON, French Riviera 
Exceptional Apartment South of France: 
Short term let: Apartment in Belle Epoque 
villa set in botanical garden - 3 double 
bedrooms with bathrooms en suite. Luxury 
fittings. Palm trees. Sea views. Beach. 
Walks. 20 Minutes from Monaco. 40 
Minutes from Nice Airport and 
5 minutes to Italy. 
www.closdupeyronnet.com 
Tel: +44 7768 397 243 


LEGAL SERVCES 


GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 
020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


Bloomsbury 

Bloomsbury Law are leading 
Family Law and Children Law 
Solicitors that specialise in the 
following areas: 

Annulments | Specific Issue Orders 
Postnuptial Cofitracls | Judidai Separation 
Separation Agneements | Ancillary Relief I 
Divorce | Civil Parttwrshiip Cissoliition 

020 7996 7777 
b!oomsbury-ia w .com 
17 Manchester Street, Mayfair 
London W1U4DJ 


Not Just Commercial Property 
Lawyers....BILMES LLP 
28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
ECl V ODS — London & Brighton 
law@bilmesllp.com — Tel: 020 7490 9656 
Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 




Same day delivery. 

23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


France 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. Modern 
Apartment on two floors in 
Victorian mansion. For sale by UK 
company £499,000. Beautiful views 
over Mediterranean and Isles D'Or. 
3 bedrooms, with 3 ensuite baths, 
lounge, dining, kitchen, cave, 
air-con, infinity pool, 2 parking 
spaces. Easy walk down to tennis, 
beach, wind and kite surfing. 

Ideal family holiday home. 

Email: ksbceng@gmail.com 


LATREPINIE 

Luxuriously fuUy furnished villa. 
For sale or let. 


Take advantage of low priced euro to buy 
delightful Dordogne/Riberac residence. 
Exquisitely furnished. 6 bedrooms en suite, 

2 Hectare woods, gardens, heated pool, 
air con, sprinklered garden and alarm system. 
Part-time gardener/caretaker willing to stay. 
Commands £1000 pw peak periods. 

Price to sell: £242.000. 

Ideal boutique b&bfor retiring couple. 


www.marcusbessner.co.uk 

Tel: 07527 077035 


Dovers Flowers 


www.doversflowers.com 


FLORISTS 


Want to own a Spectator cartoon? 

New cartoons are added every week. Prints from £95 and 
originals from £215. Please call 020 7961 0243 or visit 
www.spectator.co.uk/cartoons 
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'One reason property crime has fallen 
in Britain is that the rich no longer own 
much that the poor want to steal 

— Rory Sutherland, p69 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 



Gstaad 

I had the rather subversive idea of offering a 
six-figure sum to Oriel College, Oxford. On 
one condition: that the college immediately 
withdraw the Rhodes scholarship from the 
South African Ntokozo Qwabe, the hypo- 
crite who led the campaign to remove the 
statue of Cecil Rhodes, and from any other 
recipients of Cecil’s munificence who are 
blackening his name a century later. 

It is the least these hypocrites deserve. 
Oxbridge has become a joke in the way it 
tries to emulate the LSE in radicalism and 
other such ludicrous poses. The group that 
called Jihadi John ‘a beautiful young man’ 
should be allowed to speak at Oxford, 
according to the jerk that is the warden of 
Wadham College, Oxford, yet Germaine 
Greer is banned. This illustrates the perver- 
sity of our universities. I debated four times 
at the Oxford Union and won three out of 
the four. My only defeat was because of a 
politically incorrect remark I made when an 
extremely obese black female student com- 
plained about almost starving to death fol- 
lowing Hurricane Katrina. (‘You could use a 
bit of a diet, honey.’) I have never been invit- 
ed back and am rather glad about that. It 
takes too long to get there, the black-tie din- 
ner is sloppy and the wine quite poor. What’s 
more, the students are not very respectful — 
and dim. PC reigns supreme. The only good 
that ever came out of those trips is that three 
times out of the four I brought some girl stu- 
dents back to London with me. Mind you, 
that was long ago. 

Radical do-gooders are a pain in the ass. 
They are driven by moral rage, and PC is 
their bible. They are basically fanatics who 
mask their radicalism in pretend sainthood. 
Reducing the world’s suffering is a noble 
idea, but more often than not those who 
get the most publicity have terrible double 
standards. Some American neocon recently 
wrote how a rational saint would rescue two 
strangers from drowning rather than one 
person, his mother, because it is better to 


save two souls than one. Not me. Td rather 
rescue my mother any day — I’m not Eng- 
lish, after all — and to hell with two or three 
or four strangers. I guess that makes me a 
bad guy in the eyes of the moralists. 

Can moral sainthood ever be a bore? 
Of course it can — sinners are much more 
fun. By this I mean those sinners who sin 
against themselves. I pride myself on being 
one. Sinning against one’s fellow man is 
a no-no. Uncle Sam means well, but has 
sinned against humanity since he was creat- 
ed. American Indians come to mind, not to 
mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Vladimir 
Putin is now portrayed as a very bad fellow, 
but he’s only looking out for his great coun- 
try, something the moralists of the West do 
not seem to comprehend. Which brings me 
to an article in Tatler magazine about Greek 
ship-owners. 

The writer hints that ship-owners in 
London keep their money out of the home 
country that is suffering, and enjoy the high 
life in the capital’s hotspots while their fel- 
low Greeks sink deeper and deeper into 
poverty. This is bollocks. The Greek state 
has always cheated its subjects and the 
Greek diaspora took place because of the 
state’s failure and corruption. Greeks went 
abroad in order to compete on a level play- 
ing field. They took loans from foreign 
banks, repaid them after hard work, and 
built fleets having risked everything. And 
they repatriated their money by building 
ships in Greece, factories, schools and hos- 
pitals. The Greek flag is one of convenience, 
which means that taxes are low on Greek- 
flagged vessels. 

Greek sailors support their families by 



‘I’m not happy about the veil’ 


sending their salaries home, Greece being 
the number-one shipping power in the 
world. Earning their income outside Greece 
is an advantage only because it allows ship- 
owners to operate without state interfer- 
ence and corruption. Most ship-owners I 
know have houses in Greece, inject millions 
into the Greek economy, and give gener- 
ously to Greek charities. The fact that some 
of us choose to live abroad is a minus for 
the Greek state, one that passes retroactive 
laws and operates like a gangster syndicate 
at times. Greece would be a very poor third- 
world country without the shippers, but try 
saying that to a media that see only what 
they want to. 

Shipping is to Greece what blue-chip 
companies are to America. Surely if a man 
takes his chances and makes his money he 
should be allowed to enjoy it without some 
hack hinting that the country would be bet- 
ter off if he had stayed back in his village 
and lived off the handouts of the state. Envy, 
incidentally, is a mortal sin, and the Western 
world is full of it. My father shut down his 
factories at the outbreak of the war in order 
for them not to be used to help the Axis 
forces. The commies nevertheless blew them 
up after the liberation. Go figure. The only 
ones who suffered were the workers. Old 
Dad went to America and bought ships, then 
returned and rebuilt. Did that make him an 
unpatriotic Greek? 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



The hotel reception was lit by three gloomy 
low- wattage light bulbs. It should have been 
six but the management was economising. 
The hotel’s nod to the city carnival was a 
single balloon strung from one of the empty 
bulb holders. I let my backpack drop from 
my shoulders and checked in. WiFi, said the 
receptionist, cost extra. The WiFi registra- 
tion process was as insanely convoluted as 
buying illegal drugs. 

Room number dreiunddreissig was on 
a shabby corridor with two other doors. 
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The room was dismally cold and small. It 
was bare of every amenity one normally 
expects to find even in a cheap hotel room, 
except for a bed, a kit wardrobe and a tiny 
table whose surface area was taken up by 
a dirty old television. The thin carpet was 
soiled, the wallpaper peeling. The toilet 
in the adjoining bathroom was fixed at an 
angle to the wall of 45 degrees to fit it in. 
The partition wall was thin enough to hear 
the three women in the next room chatting 

The wrestling match between the two 
drunk polar bears was the highlight of 
the Cologne carnival 

and laughing and coughing and opening 
cans. The din of accelerating engines from 
the road outside was constant. Shutting the 
window muted the din a little. I tried the 
WiFi. It didn’t work. I kicked off my boots 
and sank down on to the low divan, grateful 
simply to be able to stop moving. 

After I’d rested, I went downstairs to 
reception, complained about the WiFi, and 
went outside to smoke a cigarette. It was 
raining and the daylight was failing. I walked 
along the pavement until I found shelter in 
the doorway of a rather grim public building 
of some sort that was closed and shuttered 
for the duration of the carnival. I stood on 
the doorstep and lit up. I came and stood in 
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this doorway to smoke several times before 
it was pointed out to me by a passing anti- 
quarian bookseller that I was standing in 
the doorway of the former Gestapo head- 
quarters in Cologne, now a historic archive 
of National Socialism. When I saw it the 
next day in broad daylight, armed with this 
knowledge, the sinister-looking pre-war 
building could hardly have been anything 
other than a Gestapo headquarters. It was 
ironic that it was one of the few buildings 
in Cologne that wasn’t flattened by Allied 
bombing. There still exists a tunnel leading 
from the cells to the courthouse on the other 
side of the road, said my informant. Prison- 
ers were led via this tunnel to be summarily 
condemned by a judge, led back again, and 
shot in the courtyard at the back. 

One very wonderful thing about my 
awful hotel was that every guest that I 
encountered while coming and going from 
my room was wearing fancy dress and 
either drunk or penitently hungover but 
setting out determined to get drunk again. 
The room at the end of my corridor, ein- 
unddreissig, was occupied by a young Ital- 
ian couple who came and went dressed 
in furry polar-bear suits. These two were 
always drunk and always arguing. Wheth- 
er they were having one long continuous 
argument or the subject changed some- 
times was impossible to tell. The woman 
shrieked at the man with a level of vitu- 
peration that was embarrassing to witness. 
They would leave the hotel in their polar- 
bear suits drunk and arguing and return 
even more drunk and still arguing. 

One afternoon they were so drunk in 
their room that they lost their room key, 
which was an almost impossible feat, as it 
was attached to a bloody great lump of metal 
that at a push could be used as an offensive 
weapon. They had locked their door from the 
inside, then somehow lost the key and were 
prisoners. I lay on my divan listening to the 
woman screaming at the man. Finally the 
screaming seemed to be reaching some kind 
of an emotional crescendo and I opened my 
door and went out into the corridor to lis- 
ten. The three women next door were also 
out and listening. This was the first time we’d 
actually met, so we said hello, how do you do. 
Neither they nor I knew at that time that the 



‘Surge, looks like we’ve recovered 
the murder weapon.’ 


Italians had locked themselves in. We sim- 
ply imagined that one was about to murder 
the other. I was dressed as a Regency dandy; 
they were all nuns. 

Presently the hotel receptionist came 
hurrying along the corridor with a master 
key and unlocked the Italians’ door. Imme- 
diately, the door sprung violently open and 
the man came running out wearing his polar- 
bear costume, closely pursued by the woman 
in hers. She caught up with him at the top of 
the stairs, hauled him back and punched him 
very hard in the face. The ensuing wrestling 
match between the two polar bears on the 
hotel landing was perhaps the highlight of 
the Cologne carnival for all of us who were 
there to witness it. 


Real life 

Melissa Kite 



After the £1,100 quote from the vet in Lon- 
don I drove down the A3 and out the other 
side of the Hindhead tunnel in search of 
affordable healthcare for the spaniel. 

On the Surrey-Hampshire border, I 
found a well-recommended vet who had 
been in practice for 40 years and appeared 
to be still engaged in the treatment of ani- 
mals for a small amount of money above the 
price of the labour and materials, claiming 
his reasonable costs back from the insurance 
rather than making the client pay up front. 

He was past retirement age and clearly 
only practising for vocational reasons: a gen- 
uine fascination with veterinary medicine, a 
deep love of his job, and the satisfaction of 
curing much-loved pets. 

The poor man will be censured by the 
veterinary professional bodies if they find 
out he is following such an outdated ethical 
code so I won’t give his identity away. 

Rather than the eye-watering amount 
the London vet quoted me, he said the 
operation to remove the small lump would 
be £360 including lab fees. When I fumbled 
gratefully in my handbag to seal the deal, the 
cheery receptionist refused to take my debit 
card, saying there was no need to give them 
anything up front. I could settle the excess 
of £60 on my policy after the procedure and 
they would send off to the pet insurance for 
the rest. 

The London vet had outlined a radical 
plan to cut away a small but significant sur- 
face area of my dog in a defensive op, just in 
case the lump turned out to be nasty. They 
would have to do chest X-rays first, they said. 
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in case anything from the lump that might 
turn out to be nasty had spread. They also 
wanted to neuter her while she was under 
anaesthetic. My protestations that she was in 
season and therefore not suitable for spay- 
ing at that time seemed to fall on deaf ears. 

Which was part of the reason (the esti- 
mate was the other part) I took her to get a 
second opinion. 

The old vet reassured me that my 
instincts were right. He would not spay her 
until she came out of season. He would also 
not do any more radical a surgery than to 
remove just the pea-sized lump and see what 
it was. 

I explained that the eager young London 
vet had warned me that I should err on the 
side of caution and go for a more radical op, 
because it was 50-50 the lump was some- 
thing bad. 

The old vet shook his head philosophi- 
cally. ‘Yes, well,’ he said, a little wearily. ‘I’ve 
been in practice a lifetime and I’ve seen 
thousands of these lumps. I’ve been to doz- 
ens of seminars on them and heard all the lat- 
est theories, which come and go. At the last 
one I went to all the youngsters were getting 
excited by some new research until I asked 
where the sample dogs had come from. They 
had to admit they were all Japanese dogs. I 
pointed out that a Japanese dog might not be 
a good comparator for a European breed. Of 
course they hated me.’ He chuckled. ‘No, that 
didn’t go down at all well. Never mind, eh.’ 

I left Cydney with the old vet, hoping to 
goodness I was doing the right thing. She 
wiggled happily as the nurses took her out 
the back. She’s happy to be anywhere, bless 
her. She’s happy about everything. She’s 
delighted when it’s Monday and ecstatic 
when it’s Tuesday. She’s elated to find her- 
self in a park and overjoyed to discover she’s 
at the vet. She doesn’t do anything but opti- 
mism. That’s why I love her so. I went home 
with my stomach in knots. 

When I came back to collect her that 
evening, the receptionist presented me with 
a tin of recuperation dog food. It was the 
pricey sort so I fumbled in my bag again. 
‘Don’t worry about that,’ she said. Then she 
went out the back to get the pooch, saying, 
‘Come with me and see. She looks so sweet. 
She’s sleepy but keeps wagging her tail at us.’ 

Cydney was in a cage in a row of dog 
crates, all lined in thick sheepskin rugs. She 
was stretched out having a sleep but started 
wagging her tail with her eyes closed when 
she heard me. 

The test results on the lump would be a 
week, they said. So I took the pup home and 
spent the time fretting, not sleeping, feeling 
sick, wishing it was me. 

Six days later the receptionist rang to 
give me the news. The tests had come back 
clear. It was a benign lump. Then the phone 
rang again and the old vet himself came on 
the line to tell me how pleased he was. And 
I believed him. 


Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 



I am sure that the Queen disapproves of lit- 
ter as much as anyone else, but she’s hardly 
ever exposed to it. There isn’t litter around 
at Buckingham Palace or at Windsor Cas- 
tle or at any of her other homes. And when 
she goes away on a visit, her destination is 
always assiduously cleaned and tidied up in 
advance. She is, I suspect, almost the only 
person in Britain who barely knows what 
litter looks like. Yet we are all being asked 
to volunteer to spend the first weekend of 
March picking up litter everywhere in Brit- 
ain to make the entire country clean before 
her 90th birthday in April. 

My personal invitation to ‘Clean for the 
Queen’, as the campaign is called, arrived in 
the form of an email from the Northamp- 
tonshire branch of the Campaign to Pro- 
tect Rural England (CPRE), which is one of 
several organisations — Keep Britain Tidy, 
the Women’s Institute, and so on — that are 
backing the magazine Country Life in this 
initiative. ‘Will your village or group Clean 
for the Queen to celebrate her 90th birth- 
day?’ it challenged. 

There is no doubt that Britain has a seri- 
ous and intractable litter problem; it is one 
of the most squalid countries on earth. And 
the problem with litter is that the more there 
is, the more it generates. If you see litter all 
over the place, you see no reason why you 
shouldn’t add to it. Why bother to look for 
a bin when nobody else does? What differ- 
ence to the general scene would one more 
sandwich wrapper make? 

The statistics tell a grim story. Thirty mil- 



‘To be honest, she’s a bit young for me. She 
looked older in her online profile.’ 


lion tons of rubbish — enough to fill Wemb- 
ley Stadium four times over — are collected 
from the streets of England every year; yet, 
despite all these efforts and recurrent cam- 
paigns to improve matters, it accumulates in 
ever larger quantities. The amount of litter 
on British beaches, for example, has almost 
doubled over the past 15 years. Nor can it 
be relied upon to vanish of its own accord 
any time soon. Cigarette butts take up to 
12 years to biodegrade, plastic bags up to 
20 years, plastic bottles up to 450 years, and 
chewing gum never biodegrades at all. 

So shouldn’t we all jump to and answer 
the call to Clean for the Queen? Well, 
maybe we should, but it doesn’t look as 
if many will. And at least part of the rea- 
son for this is that we are irritated at being 
asked to do it specifically for her. Rory 
Stewart, the junior environment minister. 

You can respect and admire the 
Queen without indulging in deference 
on this embarrassing scale 

says: ‘Her Majesty the Queen is an inspi- 
ration to all of us. Her 90th birthday is a 
unique opportunity for people to come 
together in celebration of Her Majesty’s 
long service and dedication to this country.’ 
Perhaps so, but this particular campaign 
seems more likely to divide people than to 
bring them together. 

There has already been a lot of rebellious 
babble on the internet. People have been 
tweeting that they don’t like being treated 
like serfs or housemaids. They resent the 
assumption behind the campaign that the 
Queen among all the people of Britain is 
the person most upset by the litter she alone 
doesn’t have to witness. ‘When she came to 
the throne, litter was not the problem it is 
today,’ reads the Clean for the Queen web- 
site. ‘What better way could we show our 
gratitude to Her Majesty than to clean up 
our country?’ You don’t have to be a repub- 
lican to feel that there could be a better way. 
You can respect and admire the Queen, and 
you can believe that Britain is best served by 
a hereditary head of state, without indulging 
in deference on this embarrassing scale. 

It is an ill-conceived campaign that is 
unlikely to make any more difference than 
the other campaigns that have preceded it. 
Bill Bryson, the American-born lover of 
the English countryside, who campaigned 
valiantly but with little success against lit- 
ter during his five-year spell as president of 
the CPRE, believes now that there is only 
one solution — strong government action 
in the style of Singapore, where fines for 
littering are ferocious and chewing gum is 
banned. This could gradually make it a habit 
for British people to put litter in bins, as it 
already is for them to fasten their seat belts 
when they get into cars. ‘They’re not doing it 
because they want to do the right thing; it’s 
just habit,’ Bryson says. 
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Wild life 

Aidan Hartley 



Nairobi 

Nairobi’s old avenues were designed to be 
wide enough for a wagon and several span 
of oxen to U-turn in them. Even so, in our 
modern era the matatu communal taxis fre- 
quently manage to create a traffic jam out of 
nothing so nobody can go anywhere, some- 
times for hours. So I’m waiting patiently in a 
jam on Uhuru Highway thinking of Hardy’s 
poem ‘He Fears His Good Fortune’: 

There was a glorious time 
At an epoch of my prime; 

. . . And sweetness fell around 
Like manna on the ground. 

And I look up into the fever trees. I’m 
worrying about my poor unwell wife Claire 
in faraway England, who is embracing life 
so hungrily that all in the same day she vis- 
ited four art galleries, witnessed a debate in 
the House of Commons, then saw Matthew 
Bourne’s Sleeping Beauty. I am supersti- 
tiously comforted that it is neither June — 
when most of my bad news arrives — nor 
that second dread season when our city’s 
jacarandas shed lilac blossoms on the streets. 
It is still early in the year and the fever tree 
branches are crowded with marabou storks 
and sacred ibises. 

The marabou stork is a bird the size of a 
tailcoat with the features and hunched lope 
of a Caucasian humanitarian aid worker. 
On city dumpsites the marabou jostles with 
pigs and homeless children for garbage, then 
takes to the air on its three-metre wingspan, 
coiling up on thermals to terrify aircraft 
pilots and soar above the metastasising city 
of my birth. Hardy again, remembering all 
the years I had good fortune: 

T’ve no claim,’ 

Said I, ‘to be thus crowned: 

. . . Must it not go amiss? — 

Emerging towards me out of crowds 
alighting from the matatus comes a hand- 
some young African blade. He’s looking 
sharp in his well-cut suit, a devotee of La 
Sape. His face is animated with joy as he 
speaks into his cellphone, clearly to the girl 
he’s about to meet on a first date in a few 
short minutes. The sight of him is so elec- 
tric I breathe in sharply: 50 years old and 
weighed down with life’s cares. I’m damn 
envious, yet enjoy the vicarious thrill, like 


an old general gazing from a hilltop on the 
young warriors in battle below. ‘Huzzah!’ I 
feel like saying. 

At this moment a curtain of white splat- 
ters on to the sapeur’s head and across his 
spotless jacket. I look up into the fever- tree 
branches again and see a smug-looking mar- 
abou stork directly above the man. The poor 
fellow staggers for a second or two, trying to 
understand what has happened. After con- 
fusion, his face registers first distress, then 
anger. We are only a few metres apart and in 
the next instant our eyes meet. With a shock 
I realise that he thinks that I am responsi- 
ble for this assault on him, which has utterly 
ruined his suit and hairstyle. I did this to him. 
He is looking so annoyed that I consider 
winding up the car window, to prevent him 
from punching me as I sit in the driver’s seat. 
Our eyes are still locked together. I want 
to help him understand that I am not the 
author of his misery. I point up into the fever 

A curtain of white splatters on to 
the sapeurs head and across his 
spotless jacket 

tree above him. He follows the direction of 
my finger — and sees the marabou stork. 
The full truth now dawns on him. His eyes 
flick back towards me and I hope he per- 
ceives my deepest sympathy. Then he looks 
away, disgusted, and scurries off through the 
becalmed ranks of cars and buses, his suit 
now a wet, brindled white and black. He 
appears not to have a handkerchief on him 
to begin the clean-up and the marabou def- 
ecation is so voluminous that it’s clear that 
his entire look, so carefully prepared for the 
waiting lover, cannot now be salvaged. There 
is nothing more to say. Hardy ends his poem: 

Well ... let the end foreseen 
Come duly! — I am serene.’ 

— And it came. 

Do not fret, my sapeur brother. One day 
you will laugh about this ghastly little set- 
back. If you don’t get that girl after what’s 
happened, she’s not worth it. You will find 
better lovers. One day, even quite soon, you 
will be with your friends sitting round your 
Tuskers laughing about the marabou stork 
on Uhuru Highway. And please, my broth- 
er, I hope some of your hard-won good luck 
rubs off on our household too, just when 
we need it. 



Bridge 

Susanna Gross 


It’s got to be the most bizarre news story of the 
year: last week, no fewer than 50 Thai police 
officers burst into a bridge club in Pattaya — 
a city rife with crime and prostitution — and 
arrested 32 elderly players, many of them Brit- 
ish ex-pats. Gambling is strictly forbidden in 
Thailand, and the police were acting on a false 
tip-off that they were playing for money. But 
even once it was clear that they weren’t, the 
bridge enthusiasts — who included an 84-year- 
old Dutch woman on a walking stick — were 
carted off to the police station and charged 
with breaking a 1935 law prohibiting card play- 
ers from possessing more than 120 cards at any 
given time. They were released at 4 a.m., after 
being fined 5,000 baht each (around £100). 

Well, I can’t say anything so exciting has 
ever happened to me at the bridge table — 
though I’m sure many of my partners would 
have loved to see me arrested on the spot. I 
was, however, subjected to a different sort 
of hold-up when I last visited the Portland 
Club in London. At the club’s annual auc- 
tion pairs — one of my favourite events of 
the year — Lou Alsop made a hold-up play 
against me to bring home 3NT: 

Dealer East N/S vulnerable 


4 J 8 7 

y j 2 

♦ 109 8 6 
4KQ J 4 


4 Q10 9 6 5 3 
V K 6 4 
♦ A2 
4A3 


4 4 

V Q 9 8 7 3 

♦ 754 

♦ 9 7 5 2 


N 

W E 
S 


4 AK2 

♦ A10 5 

♦ KQ J 2 

♦ l08 6 


West 

North 

East 

South 

pass 

3NT 

14 

all pass 

INT 


My partner led the ¥7 to my ¥K. It’s 
tempting for declarer to take this trick: by 
winning, she is guaranteed another heart trick; 
by ducking she gives it up. Moreover, if hearts 
are 4-4, she goes down by ducking. But Lou 
decided the ¥7 looked suspiciously like it was 
led from Qxxxx; and my opening bid marked 
me with both minor-suit aces. So she held up 
her ¥A, and when I continued, held up again. 
She won the third heart, played the ♦K and 
on winning I was powerless; I returned a dia- 
mond; she won, knocked out the ♦A and 
quickly wrapped up nine tricks. 
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Chess 

Mighty Magnus 

Raymond Keene 

The world champion is back on form. After 
winning the overall laurels in last year’s 
Grand Tour, and taking first prizes on tie 
break at both London and Qatar in 
December, Carlsen secured a convincing and 
outright triumph at the Tata Steel elite 
tournament in Wijk aan Zee, Holland, last 
month. His margin of victory was clear and he 
remained unbeaten throughout. Leading 
scores out of 13 possible were as follows: 
Carlsen 9/13; Caruana and Ding Liren both 8. 
Wesley So, formerly of the Philippines but 
now, like Caruana, representing USA, scored 
7, but was the only other unbeaten player. 
Britain’s Micky Adams gained a disappointing 
5 points, which left him sharing last place. 

This week, some samples of play from this 
important competition, one which leaves the 
world champion freshly dominant after a 
stretch of mediocre performances in 2015. 


Carlsen-Tomashevsky: Wijk aan Zee 2016 



a b c d c f g 


The champion has used one of his favourite non- 
standard openings to create a tense and unusual 
middle game, where storm clouds are hovering 
around the black king. In fact the defender here 
was down to a couple of minutes to complete all 
his moves by the time control at move 40. Precise 
defence is needed and 19 ... fxe3 fails to 20 Rxf6 
exd2 (20 ... gxf6 21 Ng4 Rfe8 22 Qh6) 21 Rxd2 
gxf6 22 Rd3 Rfe8 23 Qh6 winning. 1 9 ... Qd8 
20 Rxf4 Ne4 This leads to a hopeless endgame. 


PUZZLE NO. 395 

White to play. This position is from Van Wely- 
Carlsen, Wijk aan Zee 2016. Carlsen had a lucky 
escape in this game as White could have forced 
this position. How can he now finish off? Answers 
to me at The Spectator by Tuesday 16 February or 
via email to victoria@spectator.co.uk. There is a 
prize of £20 for the first correct answer out of a 
hat. Please include a postal address and allow six 
weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 Rc8 

Lost week's winner Terry Needham, Eltisley, 

Cambridgeshire 


Black had to preface this with 20 ... cxd4. 21 

Nxe4 Qxh4 22 Rxh4 dxe4 23 dxc5 bxc5 
24 Rd7 Robs 25 b3 o5 26 Rc7 o4 
27 bxo4 Bo8 28 o5 Rb7 29 Rxc5 Ro7 
30 Nc4 Black resigns 

The following game was a critical struggle 
between the two Grandmasters who 
shared second prize. 


Caruana-Ding Liren: Wijk aan Zee 2016 



abed e I g h 

20 Qg4 This wins a key pawn and ultimately 
the game, after a protracted struggle and fierce 
resistance by the Chinese co silver medallist. 
20 ... Rb5 Ding’s move gives up his exposed 
c-pawn without a fight. However, Black had 
doubtless overlooked in his advance 
calculations, that the seemingly adequate 
defence 20 ... Rc8 fails to the splendidly 
geometric 21 f6! Nxf6 (there is no choice), and 
now 22 Qxc8 Qxc8 and then the coup de grace 
23 Ne7+ 21 Qxc4 Nb6 22 Nxb6 Qxb6 23 
b4 and White went on to win in 83 moves. 

Next week I shall devote coverage to the 
success of the American grandmaster 
Hikaru Nakamura at the annual Tradewise 
tournament in Gibraltar. I had the 
pleasure of being invited this year, along 
with the English Chess Federation 
president, Dominic Lawson, to assist in 
presenting the prizes. 



abed c f g h 


Competition 
Now we are rich 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2934 you were invited to 
submit a poem suitable for inclusion in Now 
We are Rich. You weren’t obliged to write in 
the style of A. A. Milne, but most of you did. 

Long lines mean that there is space for 
only five winners this week; D.A. Prince, 
Warren Clements, Max Gutmann, Martin 
Parker and George Simmers were unlucky 
to be squeezed out. Those that made the cut 
are printed below and take £30 apiece. Bill 
Greenwell’s ‘Binker’-inspired entry earns 
him the extra fiver. 

The Donald — as I call him — is a secret I can’t 
share 

The Donald is the reason why I have such 
golden hair 

Making market killings, stealing from the poor 
Whatever cut I’m taking, the Donald tells me, 
‘More!’ 

Oh Murdoch is a stinker and he has a giant wad 
And Billy Gates has more inside his bank 
account than God 

And Branson is Branson, blond and rather odd 
But they can’t touch The Donald 

The Donald’s on the dais, with his wallet making 
free 

And tells the world to take a running jump or 
else agree 

He twinkles like a diamond with his broad 
expensive jaws 

And makes more money every time he milks 
them for applause 

Oh Buffet is a toughie and he loves his stack of 
stocks 

And Bezos makes a mint each time you’re sent a 
cardboard box 

And Soros is Soros, a rare and wily fox 
But they can’t touch The Donald 
Bill Greenwell 

I never was a poor man, 

I always had enough 
To live in bourgeois comfort 
With a decent load of stuff. 

But still I only had two cars 
And never drank in fancy bars 
Or smoked Churchillian cigars. 

My style was partly bluff. 

Then in neoliberal pastures 
The greener grew the grass: 

Brass necks and avarice opened doors 
Into the moneyed class. 

I played the market, beat the odds. 

And joined the men who live like gods. 

So let the great unwashed, poor sods. 

Kiss my expensive arse. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 

They’re stony broke at Buckingham Palace. 
Christopher Robin, perplexed, asks Alice: 

‘How can it be that the Queen’s on her uppers?’ 
‘Too many ambassadorial suppers,’ 
says Alice. 
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‘Well, I thought that the Queen was incredibly 
rich.’ 

‘She was, till her bankers came up with a switch. 
Diverting her cash to their own bloated pensions 

But that is a swindle that nobody mentions,’ 
says Alice. 

‘So the bankers are rich, and the rest of us poor?’ 
‘I’m afraid that is true. As I’ve told you before. 

It’s the bankers who own the whole country 
today. 

Even though they have frittered our money away,’ 
says Alice. 

‘Perhaps I could send her my own pocket money. 
And Pooh could contribute a small jar of honey’ 
‘That’s kind of you, dear, but it won’t really do — 
The bankers would greedily gobble it too,’ 
says Alice. 

Brian Allgar 

I’m phishing. 

I’m taking funds from your bank account 
And crediting mine with the same amount. 

Spoof emails are a chance to screw 
Your cash from PayPal, eBay too. 

But no one knows I’m phishing. 

I’ve made a billion — 

Phishing. 

No one knows I’m scamming. 

It’s cyber crime, I pocket my share. 

I’m a Silicon Valley billionaire. 

If the offer seems ‘too good to be true’ 

It’s me getting rich, it won’t be you. 

I’ll steal your data, spamming. 

For I’ve made billions — 

Scamming. 

Sylvia Fairley 

Saul Slegg was not a good man — 

He played some sneaky tricks 
And fellows who’d advanced him sums 
Were often in a fix. 

Then, at last, one vowed he’d sue 
And see the brute in court — 

The wealthy Slegg just laughed and said: 

‘He must be mad, weak in the head — 

Before I pay, he will be dead 
For juries can be bought.’ 

But Saul Slegg was wrong — 

He raised jury hackles 

And they cheered as they saw him 

Go down in shackles. 

That’s why, ten years later, against a prison wall 
He’s still kicking a big, red india-rubber ball! 
J.C.H. Mounsey 

NO. 2937; FOR THEIR EYES ONLY 

Alan Bennett broadcasts his diaries like a 
literary Mrs Dale but many other authors 
make sure that theirs are never read, even 
posthumously. You are invited to sub- 
mit extracts from diaries that their writers 
did not wish the world to see. Please email 
entries (wherever possible) of up to 150 
words to lucy@spectator.co.uk by midday 
on 24 February. 


Crossword 

2247 : 

Commoners II 

by Doc 
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The unclued lights (one of two 
words), individually or as three 
pairs, are of a kind. 

Across 

9 Aussie’s error with fine 
paintbrush. Correct! 

(10, hyphened) 

1 1 Ten-nil reverse. That’s 
rare (5) 

12 Publicly accuse having 
arrived in Georgia, drunk 

(7) 

14 Zest for two-thirds of the 
month before October 1st 

(5) 

15 Savings account on account 
for Sarah’s son (5) 

22 Suffer county’s 
disappointment (7, 
hyphened) 

23 River’s quiet and very still 

(4) 

27 In France Tom’s by water 
in Bordeaux vineyard (7) 

28 Treading around incline (8) 

33 Disorderly students’ 
horseplay with wrestling 
team (6) 

34 Sound asleep (5) 

37 Belch going to gaol, 
charged with drink (7, 
two words) 

38 Cheerless day at tower (5) 

40 Awfully rough girl’s body 
shape (9, hyphened) 

41 Location of troubled boats, 
earlier (5, two words) 

Down 

1 Their concerns are 
poisonous (13) 

2 Old tree hollowed — 

East Nigerian one (6) 

3 Secretive bird enters, 
without rushing (6) 


4 Held out frantically — 
below number (6) 

5 Love to drink over work 

(4) 

6 Invested in building up 
York finally? (7) 

7 Because of which I must 
leave resort, holding tip of 
snout (5) 

8 Relations pull up in 
reservation (7) 

13 Gondolier’s personal 

problem with the divine (7) 

15 Blooming awful finale (6, 
two words) 

17 Fruit boiled at first with cut 
fruit (6) 

18 Served up bit of turnip and 
carrot in side orders (6) 

19 It’s the Tube for Philip 
French — and both ways! 

(7) 

20 What the honest have by 
end of match (6, hyphened) 

26 Pull up close round bird (7) 

29 Crashes on outskirts of 
Poplar — unending worry 
( 6 ) 

30 Money from past 
corruption (6) 

32 Tuck, we hear, at the 
chippie (5) 

36 The Times recounts no 
odd letters (4) 


A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
1 March. There are two runners- 
up prizes of £20. (UK solvers 
can choose to receive the latest 
edition of the Chambers 
dictionary instead of cash— ring 
the word ‘dictionary’.) Entries 
to: Crossword 2247, The 
Spectator, 22 Old Queen Street, 
London SWIH 9HP. Please 
allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 
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SOLUTION TO 2244: FAITHFUL 


The unclued lights are DOGS from the classics, legend or of 
noted people. 

First prize David Maddison, London El 
Runners-up Richard Gray, Epping, Essex; Alice Woods, 
Whitchurch, Hants 
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Status Anxiety 
Would I break my neck 
for a bit of TV fame? 

Toby Young 


N ot long ago I was asked if I 
wanted to participate in a 
Channel 4 reality show called 
The Jump. Rather embarrassingly, Fd 
never seen it, but my agent’s descrip- 
tion of it sounded quite appealing. A 
bunch of micro-celebrities are taught 
a variety of winter sports, including 
skeleton, bobsleigh, speed skating, 
giant slalom and ski jumping. Once 
they’ve mastered the basics, they’re 
flown to an Austrian ski resort where 
they compete against each other in a 
D-list version of the Winter Olympics. 

A lot more appealing than Celeb- 
rity Big Brother, I thought, and less 
risk of ruining your reputation (yes, 
George Galloway, I’m thinking of 
you). However, there was a chance 
of damaging something more con- 
crete. During the first series, which 
was broadcast in 2014, four of the 
contestants had to withdraw mid- 
way through filming as a result of 
their injuries. During the second, two 
more contestants fell by the wayside, 
including Sally Bercow, who frac- 
tured several ribs. 

I met with the producers and told 
them I was willing to do it, but never 
heard back. Perhaps they thought 
that with my butterball physique 
and titanium ego, I just wasn’t fragile 
enough to provide the viewers with 
five-star entertainment. As fans of 
the reality genre will know, the pro- 



Were only 
part-way 
through 
The Jump, 
hut already 
there have 
been seven 
casualties 


ducers like to put the contestants 
through the wringer in the hope that 
they will collapse, both physically and 
psychologically. 

And they seem to have got it right 
in the case of The Jump. We’re only 
part-way through the third series, but 
already there have been seven casu- 
alties, including the Olympic bronze 
medallist BethTweddle, who suffered 
a broken neck. The only reality show 
to top this was the short-lived Pirate 
Master, which aired on CBS in 2013. 
One of the contestants on that com- 
mitted suicide after she was eliminat- 
ed from the series. 

I don’t mean to sound disapprov- 
ing. On the contrary, I think we’ve 
become far too precious about health 
and safety in contemporary Britain. 
If someone’s willing to risk life and 
limb in return for a bit of fame (and a 
decent fee), that’s their right. It would 
be one thing if the producers of The 
Jump had misled the contestants 
about the degree of risk involved, but 
as I recall they were completely up- 
front about it. Admittedly, they didn’t 
say: ‘You could break your neck’, but 
they told me about the injuries the 
previous contestants had sustained. 
In any case, you’d have to be some 
kind of moron not to realise that 
attempting a ski jump without hav- 
ing gone through years of training is 
incredibly dangerous. 

I was pleased to see Eddie the 
Eagle pop up to express this point of 
view after Beth Tweddle’s accident. 
Eddie’s a hero of mine. A man with 
no discernible athletic ability who, 
through sheer effort of will, repre- 
sented Great Britain at the 1988 Cal- 
gary Olympics. Yes, he came last in 
both his events, but that just made 


him all the more inspiring, because 
it demonstrated how little aptitude 
he had for the sport. It was as if the 
man who worked behind the counter 
at the local corner shop had elbowed 
his way on to Britain’s Olympic ski- 
jumping team. If he could achieve his 
dream, anyone could. 

‘They signed up for this, they’re 
being paid for this,’ he said. ‘I’ve frac- 
tured my skull twice, damaged a kid- 
ney, snapped a cruciate ligament in my 
knee, and broken all manner of bones, 
including my jaw. And I count myself 
very lucky it hasn’t been worse!’ 

Eddie’s about to experience a sec- 
ond dose of fame, as the subject of a 
biopic based on his Olympic adven- 
ture written by two friends of mine, 
Simon Kelton and Sean Macaulay. 
Simon and Sean’s stories aren’t dis- 
similar to Eddie’s in that they’ve 
been trying to make it as Hollywood 
screenwriters for more than 20 years. 

Which isn’t to say they aren’t tal- 
ented — they’re among the smart- 
est people I know — only that it 
takes guts and tenacity to hang on to 
your dream for that long. And with- 
out wishing to jinx things, it looks 
as though their picture will be a hit. 
Twentieth Century Fox are so pleased 
with it that the studio booked a 
30-second advertising spot during the 
Super Bowl. It’s due to be released in 
the UK on 26 February. 

So here’s to the risk-takers, includ- 
ing Beth Tweddle. It doesn’t always 
pay off, but the important thing is to 
have a go. As Samuel Beckett said, 
‘Ever tried? Ever failed? No matter. 
Try again. Fail again. Fail better.’ 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 


MICHAEL HEATH 
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The Wiki Man 

Tax me more, but don’t 

touch my dishwasher 

Rory Sutherland 

T here was a big fuss a year or so 
ago about a book by a French 
chap called Piketty about 
wealth inequality. He suggested capi- 
talism, aside from an anomalous peri- 
od between 1930 and 1979, inexorably 
concentrated wealth at the top. 

One interesting defence of inequal- 
ity is that the rich, by adopting tech- 
nologies early, redistribute far more of 
their wealth than we realise by funding 
R&D and innovation. The first people 
to pay top dollar for a flat-screen TV 
or a dishwasher are unwittingly subsi- 
dising their wider adoption. As Hayek 
observed of early adopters of tech- 
nology: ‘We depend on them, for they 
finance the invention and reinvention 
of products whose cost falls to a point 
where we can afford them’. 

When Hayek was writing in 1960 
this was inarguably true. The status 
rivalry of the time was at least focused 
on buying goods which were useful 
enough to became mass-produced 
and mainstream. (If you ever need a 
laugh, read anti-consumerist literature 
from the 1960s, which sneers at the 
lower middle class for aspiring to own 


‘pointless luxuries such as fridges and 
washing machines’.) 

My grandfather was a prosperous 
doctor in Wales from the 1920s to the 
1950s. Back then, whole categories 
of expenditure were available to him 
which were unaffordable to most peo- 
ple in his town. Foreign travel, a car, 
radios, televisions, recorded music, 
fridges, dishwashers, restaurant meals, 
theatre visits. (In 1930, a bottle of whis- 
ky cost a working man’s weekly wage.) 
All are now available to the median 
Brit. One reason property crime has 
fallen in Britain is that the rich no 
longer own much that the poor want 
to steal. (A friend of mine was mugged 
at knife point and asked to hand over 
his mobile phone; the mugger took one 
look at it, sneered, and handed it back.) 

But if you try the same exercise 
today, and ask what are the catego- 
ries of expenditure which the richest 
10 per cent or 1 per cent or 0.1 per cent 
enjoy which a median household can- 
not, you come up surprisingly short. 
Yes, it is nicer to travel at the front of a 
plane than at the back, but that’s noth- 
ing to the gulf separating car owners 
from the earless in 1950. Instead, status 
competition by the rich now revolves 
around scarce assets such as property 
and education which are much more 
zero-sum (or even negative-sum) than 
the focus of competition 50 years ago. 
As a New York hedge-fund manager 
once confessed to me: ‘All this wealth 
is sadly pointless: at the end of the year 



In 1930, 
a bottle of 
whisky cost a 
workingman’s 
weekly wage 


we pay ourselves a few million, then go 
back to Connecticut and bid up each 
other’s house prices.’ I once joked to 
an Indian friend that there was no 
point in India growing economically, 
since all the gains would be spent on 
ever more elaborate weddings. ‘I got 
married last month,’ he replied. ‘That 
isn’t even funny’ 

If the rich are now increasingly 
engaged in pointless, zero-sum status 
consumption, then it has interesting 
implications — for them. Perhaps the 
rich themselves would be better off if 
they paid more tax, since they could 
gain more by their wealth being spent 
collectively than individually. This 
argument was brilliantly made by my 
friend and favourite leftie economist 
Robert H. Frank, in his book The Dar- 
win Economy. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m as right- 
wing as the next Spectator reader. I 
feel about my white goods the way 
NRA members feel about guns: if a 
future Corbynista regime wants to 
take away my dishwasher, they’ll have 
to prise it from my cold dead hands. 
But, speaking purely selfishly, I’m 
pretty much sorted for private goods. 
I’d benefit far more from decent car 
parking at my local station than from 
buying a strangely curved television. 
It’s just easier to arrange the latter 
than the former. 


Rory Sutherland is vice-chairman 
of Ogilvy Group UK. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. I recently rediscovered a 
wonderful 22-year-old godson. 

He came to shoot for the first 
time and was a marvellous guest 
— impressing others to the extent 
of even receiving a potential job 
offer. He has wonderful manners 
but although he thanked us 
profusely while under our roof, he 
has not as yet written his thanks. 
Shooting thank-you letters are 
still much appreciated by hosts. 

It does not matter a jot to us that 
he has not written, as he is now 
‘family’. However, as godmother, 

I worry that his maybe not 


knowing that a handwritten 
thank-you letter for a shooting 
invitation is de rigueur could 
jeopardise his success elsewhere. 
How can I tactfully convey this? 

- O.A., Suffolk 

A. Email the boy promptly. Say 
T must have given you the wrong 
postcode. Would you mind terribly 
writing again? As always, we 
look forward to including your 
memories of the day in our Game 
Book along with those of all the 
other guns. ’ Make contact again 
to confirm the letter’s arrival and 
gush over its contents. Enlarge 
along the lines of ‘Not only do 
they mean everything to the host, 
they also form a vital record for 
social history in an age when 
so few written records are kept. 
Otherwise it’s all ephemeral . . . 

And especially so for the poor 
guns who forget to write. . . ’. 


Q. I am 22 and don’t know how 
to vote in the EU referendum. I 
have a degree but the arguments 
are too complicated. What 
worries me is how are the rest of 
the populace — many of whom 
are, theoretically, less intelligent 
than me — going to be able to 
vote in their own interest? What 
should be done, Mary? 

-W.P., London SW3 

A. Both sides should immediately 
commission spoof Ladybird 
1950s-style books in the manner 
of the bestselling We Go to the 
Gallery by Miriam and Ezra Elia. 
There is no reason why the same 
brother and sister pair should 
not knock up the arguments for 
both sides. The Referendum: 

I Vote Yes and The Referendum: 

I Vote No. With the key arguments 
simplified to toddler standard, 
and reproduced free online, the 


eventual result could be much less 
dumbo-cratic. 

Q. We hope to stay for a week in 
June with a disorganised friend 
in Norfolk who leaves everything 
to the last minute. Meanwhile, 
a formal invitation to a wedding 
in France has come through. We 
can’t do both. Does protocol 
demand we accept the first 
proper invitation even if it has 
gone out way too far in advance? 
We would rather go to Norfolk. 

— Name and address withheld 

A. It is fine to wait six weeks 
before the wedding date to give 
your reply, but why not send 
immediate regrets? You will then 
be in credit for efficiency, so that 
if the Norfolk invitation is not 
forthcoming you can say plans 
have fallen through and can you 
come after all? 
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LIFE 


Drink 
Game show 

Bruce Anderson 


A few years ago, a distinguished 
cove in the diplomatic service 
was made High Commission- 
er to Australia. To prepare himself for 
the penal colony, he invited three pre- 
decessors to lunch, for advice. The first 
said that he should make contact with 
the Billabong institute in Sydney. They 
were experts on the transportees’ 
economy. The second advised him to 
befriend Ned Kelly, editor of the Con- 
vict Chronicle, who knew where the 
political bodies were buried, having 
often handled the shovel. Then it was 
Peter Carrington’s turn; Peter had held 
the post in the mid-1950s. ‘Watch out 
in late January,’ he warned. ‘When the 
shooting season ends, all your friends 
will try to invite themselves to stay.’ 
Peter is now the senior living for- 
mer High Commissioner and also the 
senior living ex-minister. In October 
1951, he was shooting at Ditchley, 
just after the election that brought 
Churchill back to power. At lunchtime, 
an aged retainer arrived on an equal- 
ly aged bicycle. Its wicker basket held 
a telegram; would Lord Carrington 
telephone 10 Downing Street at his 


When anyone 
praises 
Charlie, he 
reminds them 
that President 
Kruger killed 
his first lion 
when he 
was 13 


earliest convenience? Assuming a 
hoax, his lordship waited until after the 
last drive. He was put straight through 
to the renewed PM. ‘Ah, young man; 
gather you’ve been shooting today?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Like to join my shoot?’ 

As the annual armistice descends 
on the countryside at the onset of 
February, one can find consolation 
without flying to Australia. Ed Lucas, 
one of the Odd Bottles, this column’s 
equivalent of the Pickwick Club, has 
a custom which both salutes the end 
of the season and fortifies its partici- 
pants against the rigours of the fallow 
months. He commissions a game pie. 
Although it does not quite contain four 
and 20 blackbirds, it is a great chieftain 
of the em-pied race. Its glistening crust 
entices one to the pleasures within. 
This year’s version overflowed with 
partridge, woodcock, mallard, pheas- 
ant, pigeon and snipe. A fair few of 
them had been shot by Charlie, whose 
exploits have been mentioned here. 
But he is a modest lad. When any- 
one praises him, he reminds them that 
President Kruger killed his first lion 
when he was 13. Charlie is only 12. 
Even so. lions would be well advised 
to keep clear of Somerset. 





Apropos blackbirds, we discussed 
thrush, which none of us had eaten. 
This was a matter of general regret 
and delayed new year’s resolutions. 
Charlie was instructed to keep his eyes 
open. I once attended a conference at 
the Sciences Po in Bordeaux, whose 
director was also president of the 
local confederation des chasseurs.ThdX 
could only happen in France. As long 
as it can happen, France is not finished. 
He and I discussed shooting, with rifle 
or musket, and eating the harvest. 
He was eloquent on the thrush ques- 
tion. A vineyard bird, shot in Octo- 
ber, roasted over vine twigs; there was 
little better. I must come back and 
try one. I shall. This was an especial- 
ly amusing exchange, because he had 
a female English assistant who was a 
vegetarian. Poor girl: she looked like a 
starveling wretch — on this occasion, 
a horrified starveling wretch. Imagine 
such a conversation in an English uni- 
versity, or an American one. It would 
be a case of save the thrush: hunters 
must fall. They do order some things 
better in France. 

With Ed’s pie, we drank a lot of 
red wine. Though it could have done 
with more time, a Kanonkop ’09 was 
impressive. Not everything in South 
Africa is falling apart. There was direct 
rivalry between two ’04s, a d’ Angludet 
and a Reserve de Leoville-Barton. 
Both were excellent: in prime drink- 
ing condition, with the Barton in first 
place, but not by too much. But the 
gold medal went to the house of Pierre 
Bouree, often praised here. A ’96 Clos 
de la Justice had been perfectly kept 
— as had an ’01 Rieussec. It was the 
ideal last movement for such a sym- 
phony of game and grape. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
Beware 

My husband pointed with his 
stick, which he carries not to 
steady himself but to cudgel 
pedestrians out of his way, and 
said: ‘What am I supposed to do 
about that?’ His question was in 
response to a notice posted up on 
the wall by a platform at Vauxhall 
Underground station: ‘Due to our 
works. Beware of noise. Beware 
of smell.’ 

It is part of the current 
conflation of the meanings 
of be aware and beware. The 
confusion runs both ways. 

That Underground notice was 
intended to make passengers 
aware that there would be noise 
and smell (of burning perhaps). 



so that they would not flee in 
alarm. A flight response would 
have been the appropriate one 
if instead the notice had said: 
‘Beware, Minotaur loose.’ 

In the opposite direction, the 
Met Office issues online maps 
with ‘severe weather warnings’ 
The parts shaded yellow give 
the warning: ‘Be aware.’ So 
the people of Galloway were 
recently told to ‘be aware’ of rain. 
If the warning had been orange, 
the meaning, according to Met 


Office conventions, would have 
been, ‘Be prepared,’ and if red, 
‘Take action.’ I suppose it is good 
to be aware that it is raining, even 
if one if not preparing to put up 
an umbrella or taking action 
by doing so. Being aware of 
floodwater is quite different from 
taking the advice to beware of it, 
lest you stall the car engine or fall 
down a manhole. 

The muddying of the 
meanings of beware and be 
aware is annoying, for they 
had succeeded after several 
centuries in sorting themselves 
out. Under aware, the Oxford 
English Dictionary marks as 
obsolete the meaning of ‘vigilant. 


cautious’, quoting examples 
from the 11th-century Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and Nicholas 
Udall, that tiresome Tudor 
schoolmaster. 

As for beware, it has long been 
established as a queer sort of 
verb used only in the imperative 
and the infinitive (and, if you 
can find it, in the present 
subjunctive). There had been 
times when it could be used like 
a proper verb: Milton managed 
to write: ‘I had bewar’d if I had 
foreseen.’ This option is no 
longer available. But I would not 
be surprised to see a road sign 
saying: ‘Thank you for bewaring 
children’ — Dot Wordsworth 
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WINE SCHOOL 



A great opportunity to be tutored by the best in the wine business. It is aimed at enthusiastic 
beginners and all those wanting to expand their knowledge of the main wine regions. 

For eight weeks running, the magazine's Wine Club partners will each give a class on their 
specialist region. The final session will be a tasting hosted by Pol Roger Champagne. 


Starts Tuesday 1 March at 6.30 p.m. 

£359 for eight classes 

To book: 020 7961 0243 | www.spectator.co.uk/wineschool | M Victoria Street 
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